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The (all of Spring 


PRING is coming! We are reading flower catalogues, planning summer clothes 
and talking about summer vacations. What about the children—the little boys 
and girls who are saying proudly to themselves and to each other, “Next year | 
am going to school/’’—are you looking them over carefully and making them ready for 
their first big adventure? ‘They are not sick; of course you would know about that at 
once. But what about holes in teeth and ragged tonsils and pale cheeks and tired lit- 
tle hearts and strained eyes and dull ears? Will any of those go to your school next 
September, or will the parents of your community set the goal of a First Grade 100 
per cent free from remediable defects ahead of even gardens and gowns and good times, 
in their planning? 
The Summer Round-Up of the Children spread from 22 states in 1925 to 44 in 
1926; “parent-pride putting parent-power to work.” There is absolutely nothing 
which this mighty force cannot do for the children if it is recognized, studied and 
wisely directed with the intelligence required for the safe use of any dynamic agent. 
Where it has failed of its results it has been because the wires have been broken or the 
machinery has needed oiling, or some part of the motor has been missing. The Parent- 
Teacher Association has a unique position in relation to the Round-Up; it is the all- 
important dynamo—and it must not stop running. Personal interest, personal service, 
individual responsibility, are the secrets of the success of this great nation-wide move- 
ment. Where these are lacking or cease to function, the whole machine is useless. 
But knowing the spirit which animates the organization, it is certain that only failure 
to understand has prevented the response of one hundred per cent of the units of the 
National Congress of: Parents and Teachers. Let us note a few of the points which 
have clogged the free operation of our vast power plant. 





(1) The Association starts the Round-Up and secures the active co-operation of the 
doctors and nurses. Their superior technical knowledge makes the parents mistrustful of their 
own ability to contribute to the success of the campaign, and gradually they draw back and 
leave the work in the hands of the able but busy men and women, who can give the professional 
skill, it is true, but who have not the time for the friendly visiting, the personal follow-up 
work, and who, more than all else, are not in the position of a fellow-member of the asso- 
ciation which is carrying out an undertaking of equal value to every parent of every child 
in the school district. 

(2) The majority of the associations hold their elections in the Spring. The president 
whose term is expiring enters enthusiastically into the campaign, but just at the most vital 
moment, when the clinics are being held, perhaps,—he or she goes out of office. The new 
president does not lack interest, possibly, but has not had the first contact and the preliminary 
information, is burdened with the many cares which fall upon an in-coming officer and fails 
to gather up the threads until it is too late. The association becomes discouraged and loses 
the benefit of the work to that point. This difficulty would be entirely avoided by the appoint- 
ment in the Fall of a Campaign Director who should be responsible for the ‘entire undertaking 
until the final reports are sent in October. 


(3) Many associations register promptly with their state president but fail to fill out and 
send immediately to the National Campaign Office the First Report Card. Until this has been 
received, no material can be sent out, and desperate wires for shipment have often preceded 
the return of the necessary information. If the first information sheet were read and noted 
carefully, many disappointments and misunderstandings would be avoided. 


(4) The use of a varied assortment of Examination Blanks cannot be allowed because 
of the unfairness of decisions based upon them. Some states have exhaustive tests which are 
unnecessary for the purposes of the campaign, and some local blanks are so elementary in 
their requirements that little or no effort would be demanded to meet them. The official blank 
has been prepared with the utmost care for this specific service, and as it is supplied free of ' 


cost, all associations should be willing to make use of it and thereby greatly simplify the 
tabulation of results. 





MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 
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Better Homes Week—April 24°30 


Parents and teachers, as such, are the most important people in the 
world. They develop (or fail to develop) the character of the rising gen- 
eration, and hence the character of the civilization of the future. 


Fundamentally, it was a realization of this which led to the 


organization of Parent-Teacher Associations. 


The obvious common meeting ground for parents and teachers was 
the school. They had, in any given school district, an intimate community 
of interest. The children of these parents associated with each other; they 
went for their formal education to these teachers; the parents had a vital 
interest in what the school was teaching. 


But, and here is a fact not always appreciated by parents, the teachers 
have an equally vital interest in what the homes are teaching. 


Public schools teach the three R's, and through social contacts, 
many other valuable things. They play a vastly important part in the 
development of character. 


On the other hand, they are helpless, even in teaching the three 
R's, if children do not receive training at home, and if parents, mindful 


of the problems of teachers, do not co-operate with the teachers and 
hold up their hands. 


Other things being equal, a child from a happy home will be more 
successful in school, as in life, than one whose home life is not united, 
wholesome, and happy. 


During Better Homes Week, this country has an opportunity 
to give particular attention to the study of The Home. This is a broad 
subject: it includes standards of architecture and construction, furnishing, 
equipment, maintenance, budgeting and financing, on the material side; 
and home music, play, and reading, home crafts, and character training 
on the spiritual and social side. 


Is there a Better Homes committee in your town? If there is, co-oper- 
ate with it; get your Parent-Teacher Association to support it, for its 
aims are largely the aims of your association. 


If there is no Better Homes committee, write to National Headquarters 
of Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., 
asking for information about starting one. That office will send you guide- 
books to assist you in every step of organization. Their publications, 
which are sold at cost, are listed on the inside cover page of this magazine. 


James Ford. 
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The Salvation of Sam and Martha 


BY JOHN H. BUTLER 





Joy Elmer 


s HENRY sat 
A down to the eve- 
ning meal he 
noticed a worried 
frown on his’ wife’s 
face. When he ques- 
tioned her, however, 
she made a vague an- 
swer and looked mean- 
ingly at the children. 





Morgan 
“*The Salvation of Sam and 
Martha’ appeals to me as an ex- 
ceptionally fine statement of an 
important educational problem. 
Probably the greatest loss in 
American education today 
springs from the working habits 
due to poor teaching during the 
early school years.” 


Wilson’s room. Some- 
how Miss Wilson had 
worked wonders with 
her. His wife had 
told Henry that 
Martha had learned 
more the past year than 
she had all four of the 
preceding years, and, 
even to Henry’s some- 


says: 








It was only after they 
had trotted off to bed that she managed 
to—what Henry called—‘‘get it off her 
chest.” 

“I suppose you will think it is foolish, but 
Miss Wilson is going to leave at the end of 
the year; it makes me sick to think about it.” 

‘Miss Wilson?” puzzled Henry. “Now 
who in the dickens is Miss Wilson?” 

“You know who I mean.” His wife's 
voice was irritable. ‘‘Martha’s Miss Wil- 
son, of course.” 

A light broke over Henry’s face. Of 
course. Martha’s Miss Wilson was almost 
a family institution. How could he have 
made the stupid blunder of asking who Miss 
Wilson happened to be? Maybe it was 
because Martha called her usually just 
“Teacher” the thousand odd times a day 
she mentioned that paragon, that goddess, 
that greatest bundle of virtues ever gathered 
together into one feminine form. 

Miss Wilson was a teacher in the fifth 
grade—Martha’s grade—and was the only 
teacher whose name small Martha had not 
mentioned with hatred and loathing. In 
fact Martha just about bowed down and 
worshipped Miss Wilson. It had been a 
pleasant surprise for Henry and his wife, 
for Martha and Sam were somewhat 
“slow” in school. Sam was still “slow.” 
Although he was Martha’s twin he was a 
grade behind her in school, and the serious- 
ness of this can be realized when it is 
known that Martha herself should have 
been in the sixth instead of the fifth. 

Sam worried Henry and Mrs. Henry. 
In fact Martha had also worried them until 
she had been dubiously promoted into Miss 





what business-preoc- 
cupied eyes, the change in Martha was quite 
startling. And now Miss Wilson was leav- 
ing the city school system. ‘Too bad, too 
bad, thought Henry. Everybody said that 
she was one of the best teachers they ever 
had in the Jefferson School. 

“But Honey,” he offered brightly. “It is 
not so bad, after all, for Martha would not 
have her next year anyway. Why are you 
worrying about it? Of course I hate to see 
her go, but—” 

“How comforting you are,” interrupted 
his wife sarcastically. “Did it ever occur 
to you that if a miracle happens, Sam may 
be promoted to the fifth grade next year?” 

Under the table Henry kicked his shin 
violently and then mumbled something 
about “not thinking.” His wife went on, 
“It almost makes me cry. She has worked 
such wonders with Martha that I was 
beginning to have high hopes for Sam next 
year. He is two years behind now. It 
makes me ashamed when visitors ask where 
he is in school. I am certain that Miss 
Wilson could have given him an interest in 
his studies, and started: him just like she 
started Martha. Why that girl, in one 
short year, changed from a positive hatred 
for books to such an interest that—well, I 
have never seen anything like it. And now 
Miss Wilson is leaving.” 

Henry lay awake nearly an hour that 
night—a long time for Henry—thinking 
about the going of Miss Wilson. The next 
day he stopped in to talk with the superin- 
tendent of schools. The superintendent 
was glad to see him, for although Henry 
was neither the most wealthy nor the most 
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influential man in town, he was one of 
those solid business men worth cultivating. 

It did not take long for Henry to put his 
case and make his request. “The superinten- 
dent nodded his head as he listened. “You 
have not made a mistake, Mr. Brown, when 
you say that Miss Wilson is a splendid 
teacher. In fact she is the best, or one of 
the best, we have in the entire elementary 
school system of the city. I dislike far 
worse than you do to see her go. But what 
am I to do? I hate to tell you this, but | 
was forced to advise her to go.” 

And then, in answer to the rather violent 
question on Henry’s face the superintendent 
explained. “You see, Mr. Brown, I can pay 
only so much salary to an elementary school 
teacher. I start them at $1300. a year and 
give them a raise of one hundred dollars 
each year for six years. ‘That makes a 
maximum salary of $1900. Now as far as 
this goes, it is better than most small cities 
of this size. It even approaches a great 
many cities three times as large. 

“Miss Wilson has been here three years. 
She is drawing, then, $1600. a year. The 
young lady is very bright. She is also very 
ambitious. But what has she to look for- 
ward to here? If she stays three more 
years she will be getting a salary of $1900— 
about as much as you pay your head clerk. 
After that there is no prospect of her getting 
any more. Put yourself in her place, Mr. 
Brown. Would you stay?” 

Henry still did not see the light. “But 
what will she do? You say yourself that 
we pay better than most cities.” 

“Well this is what she is going to do. 
Next fall she will enter the university to 
complete her A. B. degree. Then, with 
that credential, plus her three years of 
teaching experience and the fine recommen- 
dations I must give her, she will go out into 
a high school teaching position that will 
pay about $2000. a year to start with and 
will offer yearly raises so large that she will 
probably be making about $4000. at the 
end of her sixth year.” 

He paused for a moment. “That, Mr. 
Brown, is just $200. more than twice the 
salary she would be getting if she stayed 
here. Do you see why I had to advise her to 
go back to college when she put the propo- 
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sition up to me and asked my advice?” 

Henry smiled wryly. “I guess I do.” 
And then as he began to think it over, he 
put some more questions to the superinten- 
dent. “How many good teachers do we 
lose like this— I mean from the elementary 
schools ?” 

The superintendent did not know the an- 
nual loss. Many teachers do not give reasons 
for leaving, but he knew the number was 
very high. “In fact,” he said, “many of our 
best elementary teachers are lost to us in 
that way? You can see how it is, Mr. 
Brown. The average teacher with any 
ambition is not going to stay in the lower 
grades very long. We have some good 
teachers who stay there because they love 
to teach children of that age, but you can 
realize how small that number must be. 
Some stay because they have mothers and 
sisters to support, or a brother to put 
through college; they can’t save up enough 
money to get more preparation. If they are 
good teachers we gain by their loss. There 
are other exceptions, too, but, in the whole, 
an ambitious and able teacher does not 
ordinarily stay in the elementary schools.” 

“T see,” said Henry slowly. “As it stands 
now, we rob our kiddies to benefit the chil- 
dren in high school and colleges.” 

“I’m afraid you are right, Mr. Brown. It 
certainly looks bad when one sees the situa- 
tion squarely. It’s the children in the ele- 
mentary schools that need the best teach- 
ers; under our present system they seem 
to get the poorest. If you were living in 
the midst of this school situation every day, 
as [ am, you would become even more indig- 
nant at the injustice that is being done our 
younger children. But, like the rest of the 
uninterested public, you not only do not 
know but do not seem to care—until your 
children are affected.” 

Henry winced under the superintendent’s 
words but admitted the truth. 

“But what can we do?” he asked. “Why 
don’t you school men wake us up? Isn’t that 
what we hire you for?” 

The superintendent looked at Henry 
quizzically. “Do you remember, Mr. 
Brown, when I brought the question of a 
single salary schedule up before the school 
board last winter? It got.into the news- 
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papers and raised a tremendous row here in 
the city. 1 believe that | saw your name on 
a petition as one of the prominent citizens 
opposed to the measure because of the 
increase in taxation that it would mean. I 
think the tax increase would have been one 
mill. That petition was one of the things 
that made the school board vote unani- 
mously against my recommendation that a 
single salary schedule be put into operation.” 

It was a blow under the belt. Henry 
had signed that paper. He remembered it 
now—remembered it distinctly. But some- 
how he did not seem to remember many 
details of the controversy. In fact he could 
not, for the life of him, recollect just what 
a single salary schedule was. Being honest 
with himself, he admitted inwardly that 
even at the time he signed that paper he 
knew practically nothing of the plan except 
that it would raise taxes. Seeing that the 
superintendent had him in a corner, he 
frankly admitted to that gentleman what 
he had just confessed to himself. 

“Suppose you tell me just what your 
single salary schedule was,” he asked, a bit 
red in the face. ‘The superintendent told 
him. Equal salary for equal work, he 
explained, and then went into more detail. 

“We would have a minimum salary of, 
let us say, $1300 for an inexperienced 
teacher with two years of normal school 
training. For each year of experience, up to 
about six or eight years, we would add a 
certain yearly increase as we do now. Now 
let us suppose that a teacher is ambitious. 
She could take a year’s leave of absence, get 
another year of training at a teacher’s college 
and come back to us. This time, however, 
her salary would be higher and her yearly 
increases greater. In other words, instead 
of penalizing her for staying in the elemen- 
tary grades we would reward her. 

“Now suppose she was still more ambi- 
tious and got one more year of college. This 
would give her an A. B. degree—two years 
of work above normal school, you see. If 
she would come back to our elementary 
grades, she would get just as much salary 
as she could get in high school. In addi- 
tion, her yearly increases would be propor- 
tionately greater. In other words we would 
be saying that we need ability just as badly 
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in our elementary schools as in our high 
schools and—what is more— we would be 
willing to pay for the ability. 

“Many teachers can’t take a year off but 
they can go to summer school every vaca- 
tion, and, since four summer school terms 
are equal to a regular year, these teachers 
would get on even if it did take them longer 
For every summer school session they 
attended, we would give more pay. The 
good it would do is tremendous. Many 
teachers stagnate. Teaching year after year 
without any stirring up, they get into ruts. 
Every good physician attends a short course 
in medicine now and then, for he wants to 
keep up with the new things in medical 
science ; but in this country we have tens of 
thousands of teachers who have taught 
twenty or thirty years without ever once 
going back to a teachers’ college to find out 
what new things have been discovered in 
education. 

“How can we blame them, when we do 
not recognize that training? They are 
human. After working nine or ten months 
in the nervous strain of the school room 
they want a vacation. Would you use your 
vacation to attend summer school if you 
knew that you would not get a cent more 
salary the next year? 

“The single salary schedule in a school 
system means, not only that we can keep 
ambitious and able teachers for the young 
children, but it means that even the old 
and unprogressive teachers will be awakened 
to new life and efficiency. It means that for 
every bit of additional training they get, 
they will receive additional salary. And 
why not? The more training they get, the 
better teachers they become ; if we recognize 
better service in business by better pay, why 
should we not recognize it in our schools?” 

“Then,” slowly answered Henry, “You 
mean that a teacher with a Master’s Degree 
would get just as much salary in the first 
grade as in the high school?” 

“I certainly do,” laughed the superin- 
tendent. “She teaches as many, or more, 
pupils, she works as many, or more, hours 
a day; surely you will not deny that a little 
boy or girl six years old has as much right to 
a good teacher as a boy or girl of sixteen?” 

“No,” said Henry, “I won't.” 
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Have You a Home Information Center in Your Town? 


HOME CRAFT 


BY BLANCHE 


HALBERT 


Research Department, Better Homes in America, Inc. 


oDAY, the twelve year-old girl is no 

longer exhibiting blue ribbon cakes, 

tins of biscuits and prize winning 
loaves of bread, neither is the _ eldest 
daughter of the family spending hour upon 
hour on fine embroidery work or upon 
crocheting yards and yards of lace. The 
boy of today does not stand beside his 
father’s work-bench eagerly watching every 
movement of the master workman in his 
attempt to learn the magic craft of his 
father. The age of handwork has passed 
since machines have been invented and 
adapted to do such work more quickly and 
more cheaply. But although the necessity 
for handwork is probably over, the urge 
for it did not die, for the desire to create 
beauty is in every soul. 

The invention and improvement of ma- 
chinery not only took away hand operations 
but it also relieved us from much drudgery. 
Many small tasks which were formerly 
done by children are no longer necessary, 


and there is more free time to use. Some 


one has pointed out to us that we actually 





waste enough of our leisure to make of 
ourselves great musicians or artists or poets 
or sculptors. Undoubtedly, much of the 
leisure time of every boy and girl is spent 
in actual loafing and the cost of loafing 
figures exceedingly high. It is tragic, too, 
to think that some of us cannot escape being 
bored unless we resort to things outside our- 
selves, having amusement provided for us 
by others. It is embarrassing to realize 
that we are not able to entertain ourselves 
through the work of our own hands and 
our own brains. 

Then came the period which has just 
barely passed—the period of making useless 
things. Boys were taught to make articles 
because their making involved the use of 
certain tools and practice in certain opera- 
tions, even though the objects themselves 
were things the boy did not want and did 
not like and would never use. He un- 
doubtedly did learn certain kinds of wood 
and certain processes, yet the joy of design 
and creation, the pride in the accomplished 
result and anticipation of seeing the article 
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in useand inservice were = 





lacking and the real 
fun of doing was lost. 

Leisure time, to- 
gether with this undy- 
ing urge for handwork, 
this desire to create, 
this unconscious crav- }| 





“If it is true that much of our 
social unrest is due to the lack 
of opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, the encouragement of home 
crafts should make us more con- 
fident about the future and more 
contented with OUR HOMES.” 


turns wheels and looks 
underneath it with an 
effort to understand its 
mechanism. He is al- 
ways feeling it, his 
hands seem to fairly 
itch to take it apart and 
put it together. Or 

















ing for art and beauty, 
has brought back into our present genera- 
tion the popularity of handcraft. Hand- 
craft today is not only popular with boys 
and girls but with older people as well. 
It is not only popular in the home but it 
is taught in the schools. Useless, inartistic 
objects are being replaced by creations of 
art and beauty. Many excellent and use- 
ful things are made today in the home. It 
was not so long ago that it was almost 
necessary to go into a museum to find a 
hand-loom; today, it may be found in 
many homes. What delightful color com- 
binations may be woven into table runners, 
scarfs, material for handbags and what not! 
Many more beautiful and original designs 
may be created than could possibly be 
bought in the shops. Today, rag and hooked 
rugs are again made in the home. Reed 
and rattan may be purchased for all sorts 
of reed work. Almost every furniture shop 
now carries unfinished funiture which may 
be taken home to paint and stencil, or to 
stain and varnish. A pot of paint and a 
can of enamel go a long way towards 
brightening the household and the results 
obtained from them are satisfying. The 
making of pottery and vases too, is pleasant 
work. Lamp shade making, as well as other 
work with parchment, has become a de- 
lightful occupation. Portable lamps have 
been successfully made from old kerosene or 
sperm oil lamps, vases, or Italian bottles. 
Silhouette-cutting has become a fascinating 
and even a remunerative profession in a 
number of households, and there are count- 
less other things being well done which in- 
dicate leisure time profitably spent. 

It has been said that every one has the 
desire to create something. Watch a boy 
when he goes into a shop where there is 
complicated machinery. He cannot keep 
his hands off of it. He tries levers and 


give a boy a pile of 
trash and watch him dig out wheels for an 
automobile, pieces of boards which have 
possibilities for making toys, wire for a 
radio, cigar boxes and other objects from 
which he can create. He is at once off 
on the “magic carpet,” for almost every 
boy has dreams of some invention. He is 
eager to use his hands creatively, to make 
his own toys and to use his hammer and 
saw. I do not know of any better illus- 
tration of the coming back of handcraft 
than the kite contests which are being 
held throughout the country. Perfectly 
beautiful kites result each year from the 
labor of exceedingly small boys. Boys 
today, are making marvelous racing-boat 
models seemingly almost beyond a boy’s 
ability, so perfect are they. Another illus- 
tration of the rejuvenation of handcraft 
may be found in girls’ camps where weaving 
and basket-making are taught during the 
summer vacation and are wedged into the 
program with athletic sports. 

The joy of making with our hands things 
which are useful and beautiful is one way 
of growth. Handwork teaches love of 
beauty and reveals avenue after avenue of 
self expression. It develops dexterity, judg- 
ment, memory, skill and accuracy, and most 
of all, patience and perseverance. But do 
not expect your boys and girls to create— 
to make their own toys, to provide their 
own book shelves or to repair the screen 
door, without providing them with the 
necessary tools for the work. It is better 
not to procure small, toy tools but to pro- 
vide real, sure-enough hammers and saws, 
a vise, a chisel, a good jack-knife and a 
draw knife, a brace and some bits and a 
screwdriver. Other essentials may be 
bought as money permits. The normal 


child takes pride in the results of skillful 
workmanship and every possible device 
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should be used to make him work for a 
high standard. It is also necessary to have 
a place to work in—to have a little corner 
for the work shop—and this corner really 
ought not to be in the basement. At any 
rate it should be light and well ventilated 
as well as dry. ‘There is no reason why 
the work shop should not be used by every 
member of the family, both young and old. 
There is a satisfaction and a companionship 
in working together, in the exchange of 
ideas, and in the pleasure that comes from 
some one’s admiration of our work. 

President Eloit once said: ‘““The combi- 
nation of book work and shop work is the 
most perfect education that the world has 
ever seen.” And not only in the home but 
in the school do we find 
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to do these things but he loves to do them 
as well. He takes pride in becoming an 
important member in the household, in be- 
ing necessary to the home upkeep. Some 
schools are attempting to include more 
home mechanics work in their courses for 
girls as well, as it is considered advisable 
for them to know something about home 
repair and practical handcraft. 

The schools of Detroit have the distinc- 
tion of being the originators of this house- 
hold mechanics work. The first course was 
instituted in 1917. ‘Today, a number of 
schools are exchanging the work in manual 
training for household or home mechanics. 
This movement has progressed so rapidly 
that Stout Institute at Menomonie, Wiscon- 
sin (which is a school 





the return of home 
craft. Schools are now 
replacing those old use- 
less “projects” that 
were made in manual 
training departments, 
by necessary articles 
for every day use— 
articles essential in 





Permanent HOME INFOR.- | 
MATION CENTERS in which 
home crafts are taught, estab- 
lished as community enterprises, 
offer one of the best ways in 
which a city, a town, or a county 
can insure the wholesomeness of 
its homes and the happiness and 
self-respect of its citizens. 


where teachers are 
trained for manual and 
industrial arts) has dif- 
ficulty in providing in- 
structors fast enough to 
supply the demands. 
Such courses as have 
just been indicated not 
only stimulate hand- 








maintaining and keep- 
ing up a home. In the seventh and 
eight grades in a number of schools to- 
day, household mechanics has taken the 
place of manual training. This new 
course is designed to cover some of the 
most important jobs that would be done 
around the average home, to instruct boys 
to do certain types of work there and to 
make them familiar with the tools that 
should be used. It is designed to fulfill 
home needs through the school shop. Here 
boys work in wood, sheet metal, wire, iron, 
glass, cement and concrete. They also do 
work in electricity. In these household 
mechanics courses boys are allowed to bring 
broken furniture from home which may be 
repaired in the shop. So when the boy has 
finished with his course, it is not any trick 
at all for him to put in a window pane, 
to repair an electric button or the electric 
iron, to stop a leaking faucet, to fix the 
roller shade or the screen door, or to make 
certain things for the house which are use- 
ful and necessary. He is not only able 





craft but interest 
boys in the upkeep and maintenance of a 
home. It is inspiring to see the letters 
which come from parents on the work that 
the boys who are taking these household 
mechanics courses are doing at home. But 
it should be remembered that the boy or 
girl cannot carry on this handcraft work in 
his own home unless he has good tools to 
work with and a suitable place for this 
play-work. 

Another illustration of the return of 
handcraft may be found in the development 
of the Home Information Center. At 
Springfield, Waltham, and Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as Montpelier, Vermont, 
Manchester, New Hampshire and Minne- 
apolis, home information centers are being 
successfully operated. This Home Infor- 
mation Center is well described by its 
own name. It is a place where infor- 
mation may be obtained on household oper- 
ations and home-upkeep and repair. <A 
large proportion of the time in the Center 
is devoted to handcraft. Any mother who 


~ 
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wishes may learn to paint a chair, to weave 
a rug, to make a lamp shade or refinish a 
piece of furniture, and may acquire all 
sorts of other information. Not only does 
the Home Information Center teach hand- 
craft and methods of operating but it will 
surely be a marked influence in the future 
not only in home upkeep but in the satis- 
faction that is being derived from hand- 
craft. 

At 33 Pearl Street, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, there is a lovely old house efh- 
ciently and artistically equipped as a home. 
This is Springfield’s Home Information 
Center. It is in reality the neighborhood 
headquarters for everyone interested in 
home making. Here, women may join any 
of the regular classes for only two dollars 
a year. ‘There are also special classes in 
home nursing, first aid, weaving, basketry 
and recreation. More than that, classes 
will be arranged on any phase of home mak- 
ing upon request. Or, if your chair needs 
recaning, if you want to make a hooked rug, 
learn how to dye your dress, make a hat, 
weave a scarf, or even launder some delicate 
fabric, all a Springfield woman needs to 
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do is to go to the Center and find out. 
Brides and prospective brides as well as 
more experienced home makers use this 
Center to gain knowledge and skill which 
will not only increase their home efficiency, 
but also add to their home happiness. 

So important has craft work been con- 
sidered by the Board of Recreation of 
Reading, Pa., that it has recently issued a 
pamphlet on “The Value of Handcraft in 
Character Building.” In a Canadian com- 
munity, households have adopted the “craft 
a year” plan. Agricultural Schools in this 
country are advocating a home shop on 
every farm. Such a shop need not be con- 
sidered solely for farm repair but for home 
craft and home repair as well. And a 
whole new era of handcraft contests seem 
to have suddenly sprung up. So, if it is 
true,.that much of our social unrest is due 
to the lack of opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, the encouragement of home craft 
should make us more confident about the 
future, as well as more contented in our 
homes. “Better Homes in America” is pro- 
moting this movement and many new 
centres will be formed in 1927. 


The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


N the well-directed zeal to bring en- 

lightenment, self-control and useful- 

ness to the defective or abnormal child 
there is a tendency to forget the child at 
the opposite extreme, the child of superior 
ability. Leta S$. Hollingsworth, author 
of Gifted Children (New York: Mac- 
millan Co.), recalls the wise saying of 
Maria Morevsky, that “no country is great 
that neglects its people of talent.” Dr. 
Hollingsworth has no patience with the 
standardization of school-children, but be- 
lieves that there is just as much need of 
special teachers for the exceptionally gifted 
child as for the backward child. The wel- 
fare of society demands, not only the toning 
up of the weak and deficient, but also the 
fostering of genius. That way lies progress. 


Dr. Hollingsworth, who is connected 
with Columbia College, has accumulated 
the available facts regarding the education 
of gifted children and has presented them 
in a fair and scientific manner. It is only 
within the last five years that any system- 
atic attempt has been made to find out how 
fast brilliant children can go with safety 
and profit. The most valuable contention 
of Dr. Hollingsworth’s book is that mental 
superiority is cumulative; that the children 
of superior parents ought to be given every 
possible chance to develop their ability. It 
is not a book for those who pin their faith 
to the “average man;” but for teachers and 
parents and for students of eugenics who 
are looking toward race culture, it corre- 
lates the information they have wanted. 
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School boards are directly concerned 


with the problems solved in Ventila- 
tion and Health, by Thomas Wood 
and Ethel Hendriksen (New York: 


D. Appleton Co. $2.) The writers have 
put the intricacies of ventilation, with the 
arguments for and against forced ventila- 
tion, into easily understood language. In- 
directly it concerns the parents of children 
who spend five hours a day or more in a 
public building. 
* * * 


Here is a book for fathers! 

Wallace Dunbar Vincent’s Say, Dad! 
(New York: Fleming Revell Co., $1.50) 
is a series of simple talks on ordinary boy 
problems between a sensible, fair-minded 
father and his son. Perhaps the dialogues 
have not the aptness and the spontaneity 
of phrasing that would admit them to the 
pages of a modern novel, but they at least 
show a realization of the ways in which 
father can help, provided only that he is 
able to pierce the veil of fog that too often 
hangs between him and his son. The book 
has an introduction by Dr. George J. 
Fisher, a deputy Chief Scout Executive. 
We cannot imagine any father reading it 
and failing to try to get a tighter grip on 
his part of the job of 
child-rearing. 

* * * 

A book for mothers 
and teachers, a book 
for the school com- 
mittee, and a book for 
father, do not quite 
fill our requirements. 
There ought to be 
something for children, 
too. This time it is for 
girls of 10 or 12—and 
most certainly for their 
mothers. It is a trans- 
lation of Selma Lager- 
lof’s Liliecrona’s Home 
(New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., $2). No 
wonder Miss Lagerlof 
is called the best-loved 
woman in Sweden. 





In Story Land = 
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She writes tenderly yet without sentimen- 
tality about the country people, the home- 
steads and parsonages as they were when 
she was a little girl. As we read we realize 
perfectly that here is a kind of life wholly 
unlike our American experience ; but at the 
same time we feel that it is quite natural, 
even inevitable. It is as if we, too, had 
had a childhood in Sweden. 

“Liliecrona’s Home” is really the story 
of the pastor’s beautiful daughter, her un- 
kind stepmother, and Liliecrona who found 
happiness in his music and in the love of 
the pastor’s daughter, but almost all of 
the story is told as it looked to the eyes of 
Little-Maid, youngest of the serving-lasses 
in the Parsonage. It will bear re-reading, 
which is the test of children’s books. 

* % * 

“Never Too Young to Learn Respon- 
sibility” is the third of a series of help- 
ful child and parent educational articles 
by Arthur H. Sutherland, Ph.D., and 
Myron M. Stearns; it appears in the 
March Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The article tells how a widowed mother, 
with foresight and persistence, overcomes 
her son’s inherited weaknesses of character. 
She builds strength into his character from 
the very beginning by placing small, at first, 
then larger and larger 
burdens of responsibil- 
ity on the lad’s 
shoulders. 

In the end her pa- 
tience and foresight are 
vindicated when her 
boy meets the crucial 
test. 

The whole of this 
series of Sutherland- 
Stearns articles in the 
Journal will form a 
practical, interesting 
and broad background 
that parents can draw 
on to overcome prob- 
lems that must be met 
and overcome if they 
are to live up to their 
own responsibilities as 
parents. 
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SOR ICR ION OL OE TR IE OE 
Dickie 
Does Lt 
Flimself 


BY ELINOR PETERSON ALLEN 


MALL Dickie sat on the floor, trying 
S: put the wooden doll back on the 

tiny rocking duck from which he had 
just managed to break it. Painstakingly 
he fitted the broken blocks together, and 
finally, by dint of much effort, he had it 
in place. With a mighty sigh of relief, 
he set the toy on the floor and started it 
rocking. The doll fell off at once. Seiz- 
ing it impatiently, he held it up to his 
mother to have it repaired immediately. 
A few drops of glue were supplied, and 
once again Dickie fitted the doll into po- 
sition. Then it was put up to dry, with an 
explanation from his mother, and the baby 
registered great satisfaction. He had 
worked something out and the results had 
been good. ‘Then he turned to his play- 
things and selected another toy to tumble 
around till he should tire of that. “Dickie 
can fix his duck, himself,” had been the gist 
of his mother’s talk during the incident, 
and thereby appears a system by means of 
which the baby is being taught self de- 
pendence. 

It is a thing which his mother is trying 
to implant in his little mind, this habit of 
self reliance, and it goes rather slowly, for 
training a baby to depend on himself when- 
ever possible is really teaching the young 
brain to grow. One must follow with 
gentle persistence a course planned to that 
end. It is the establishing of a trait which 
will determine to a large extent how suc- 
cessful the little person will be when he is 
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grown up, and so this training in self reli- 
ance should begin while he is still very 
young. But at the same time, confidence 
in his ability to solve his own small prob- 
lems need not be confused with the ten- 
dency to noisy boldness sometimes seen in 
children. 

The child who is accustomed to helping 
himself, as in the case of Dickie and his 
broken toy, is seldom the noisy child, be- 
cause he is too absorbed in his games or 
little duties. The big item in training a 
child is to keep his mind exercising. The 
brain needs a gentle stimulation as much 
as the small arms and legs and bodies need 
activity to make them grow and keep 
strong. This does not mean a steady 
stream of teachings of this or that, to be 
poured into the young ears. Overdoses of 
knowledge are hard on the small brain, 
speaking especially of the child who has 
not yet reached the school age. One must 
simply wait for a good opportunity in the 
child’s play, and then direct the baby’s 
thoughts to solving his own little difficul- 
ties, never forgetting to approve and en- 
courage by a word or a smile, in this game 
of “finding the answer.” 
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Dickie is learning to rely on himself in 
this fashion. He is given one toy at a time 
to play with and to study out and to put 
to every conceivable use that his baby mind 
can invent. He may wear it out in the 
process of enjoyment, but that it all right. 
He is getting the most out of it that is 
possible. Very often it will come to pieces 
in his hands, and then he will work for 
several minutes trying to put it together 
again. When the pleasure of the toy is 
absolutely done with for the time being, 
his mother puts it away and substitutes an- 
other, and by this means there is always 
something in reserve that is new to him. 

He is left largely to his own devices in 
his play. If he sees something he needs 
across the floor from where he is, he 
scampers after it as fast as he can go. If 
his ball rolls into a far corner, back of a 
troublesome rocker or into some other difh- 
cult place, Dickie has to manage to get it 
himself, or it stays there, for mother is 
too busy with her own work to stop and 
wait on him. So Dickie is becoming ac- 
customed to using his own faculties, as 
well as his arms and legs, in serving his 
own needs, and he finds it quite a delight- 
ful sensation to discover daily that there is 
some new thing he can do for himself. He 
fairly beams with pride when he makes his 
own block houses, or manages to fit the 
cover on to the big tin pail that grand- 
mother lets him play with when he visits 
her. 

The same constructive plan of develop- 
ment is being followed out in his vocabu- 
lary. As he learns to talk, he is encour- 
aged to pronounce words as clearly as he 
can. When he lisps, or twists syllables,— 
as for instance, when “railroad” becomes 
“roalraid,’—no one laughs at him,—at 
least when he can hear. Rather, some one 
quietly repeats the troublesome word care- 
fully, so that he can try again. No one 
uses “baby talk” to him; such bothersome 
practices are utterly taboo in his household. 
Plain language is used, whether it be a 
request or some delicious joke understood 
only by baby and his mother. His big blue 
eyes are learning to read faces, and he 
knows already when he is doing things in 
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the right way, and when he is making mis- 
takes. He is learning to speak a language 
that all can understand, so that later there 
will be no confusion of unlearning a lot of 
silly babble. He is acquiring self reliance 
in his speech. 

He is learning to stand on his own feet 
mentally as well as physically. By the time 
he reaches school age, he will have a con- 
fidence in his own efforts that will be 
readily noticed, for there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the child who 
comes in on that all important “first day,” 
alert for any task set before him because 
he knows that he will be able to do part, 
if not all of it, to his and the teacher’s 
satisfaction, and that other type of child,— 
the one who helplessly waits for someone 
to “start him.” ‘The one who has a sense 
of self reliance is easier to work with, and 
his brain is much more receptive, than is 
the one who cannot even get his wraps on 
when it is time for dismissal, because he is 
so accustomed to having some one help him 
with everything. 

When Dickie tries something new, his 
mother does not lend a helping hand at 
every turn. If she wants ever so much to 
make a suggestion that will relieve him of 
a little bit of thinking, she does not do it. 
If some little acrobatic stunt of his seems 
beyond him, she quietly sits by and lets him 
stagger through it as best he can, even 
though he fail entirely. Next time he will 
do better. He looks at her for approval, 
and gets it in a quiet smile or an encour- 
aging word, so that he knows she is always 
sympathetic, but he understands that the 
work must be done by him alone. And 
he is a great believer in that “try, try 
again,” maxim. He is getting the idea that 
he must do things for himself and not sit 
helplessly by, waiting for others to amuse 
him. And since activity is so much pleas- 
anter than stupid sitting around, he goes 
right into things, making his little brain 
and body work as hard as they want to, 
in his baby fashion following his own sweet 
inspiration, and day by day developing the 
efficiency which will make him a success in 
whatever career may lie before him in the 
distant.future of his manhood. 
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HOW TO BE POPULAR‘ 


BY ANNE T. BINGHAM, M.D. 





tion for Health since its organization. 


Health. 





Dr. Bingham has been active in the Board and Membership of the Women’s Founda- 
This paper on mental health comes, therefore, to 
emphasize the Foundation’s attitude on that phase of positive health. Dr. Bingham 
speaks from a long experience in connection with high schools, juvenile courts, girls’ 
welfare associations, and now with the mental health department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Companv.-—Lenna L. Meanes, Medical Director Women’s Foundation for 








N GOING through a little mountain town 

during a recent motor trip, | saw in an 

undertaker’s window the following ar- 
resting sign: “Why walk around half 
dead when we bury you for $37.50?” Such 
a great bargain as that would not, I think, 
appeal to many of my readers for unless 
we are mentally sick, we do not want to be 
buried—even for $37.50. We want to live 
and in such a wholesome way that our 
families and friends want us to live. More 
than that, we all want to be liked, to be 
popular. 

I can give you the secret of popularity in 
one word—in crossword puzzle phrase- 
ology, a word of six letters, signifying free- 
dom from disease. I mean, of course, 
H-E-A-L-T-H. In very ancient times it 
was recognized that perfect health did not 
exist unless there was mental as well as 
physical soundness. In our own day the 
Mental Hygiene Movement has made 
great strides and in the program of such a 
progressive organization as the Women’s 
Foundation for Health which stresses the 
importance of living up to our health pos- 
sibilities as important a place is given to 
Positive Mental Health as to Positive 
Physical Health. 

Although there is close inter-reaction be- 
tween our minds and bodies it is possible 
to have mental health without physical and 
vice versa. We have all known people with 
serious, long-continued, often painful phys- 
ical conditions, whose cheerfulness, unself- 
ishness, interest in those about them and in 
the affairs of the world made them pleasant 
companions and_ incidentally made us 


* Reprinted from Mental Hygiene Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1926. 


ashamed of our complaints about petty ir- 
ritations. 

We have known, too, persons, physically 
husky whose discontent, or whining ego- 
tism made us want to flee from them. 

The chances are that most of my readers 
are average people with a sincere desire to 
be fit to meet the varying demands that 
daily life makes on them. The essentials of 
fitness and of popularity are not so differ- 
ent as they may seem to be at first sight. 
When we think of popularity in respect to 
ourselves we are apt to pass over the family 
circle to our neighbors, or friends, or fel- 
low-workers, yet getting on well with our 
families is a rather important factor in our 
physical and mental health. Many a head- 
ache would be avoided, as well as much 
nervous indigestion and high blood pres- 
sure, if members of families showed the 
same courtesy and consideration for each 
other that they do for mere acquaintances, 
while we all know that family friction is a 
fertile source of what is commonly called 
a nervous breakdown. ‘There is much food 
for thought in the remark of a well-known 
neurologist that his practice would amount 
to very little if sisters did not have to live 
together. 

Perhaps you would have another name 
for the quality that helps people to get along 
smoothly with their families and friends. 
I think it is tolerance. If we lack this at- 
tribute, our popularity rests on a precarious 
foundation. The ability to see and respect 
the other fellow’s point of view is pleasant 
for him and also advantageous for us since 
persistent intolerance produces unhealthy 
mental states in ourselves. 
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Over-sensitiveness is a condition that 
does not make for popularity and it cer- 
tainly interferes to a serious extent with the 
maintenance of mental health. Have we 
not all suffered from people who are always 
getting hurt, whose feelings, like rockers on 
a chair, are always in the way, ready to be 
stepped on or to trip up the unwary? They 
seem forever to misinterpret what is said 
or done. We cannot be ourselves with 
them if we avoid scenes. We feel con- 
strained; we must weigh our words most 
carefully, trying to think ahead how they 
will be construed and be ready at any mo- 
ment to explain our doings or sayings as 
tactfully as may be. These over-sensitive in- 
dividuals may exercise a most tyrannical 
power and they do not endear themselves 
to those who come in contact with them. 
Over-sensitiveness is a quality that is apt to 
get the better of us unless we see it in its 
true proportions as a serious personality 
handicap—one that may lead to bitterness, 
jealousy, seclusiveness, unhealthy brooding. 

Are any of you enslaved by an over-de- 
pendence on people and their opinions? I 
use the word enslaved advisedly, for we are 
not free if we cannot think and act accord- 
ing to our own best judgment. Adult in 
years though we may be, we may never have 
emancipated ourselves, as we normally 
should, from our parents or possibly from 
their points of view, and if we have not, we 
have failed to reach mature development. 
We may, or may not, be conscious of a great 
deal of conflict in our own minds because 
their ideas and ours are at variance, or it 
may be that, even as we did when children, 
we continue to accept without thought or 
question, courses of action minutely out- 
lined for us. 

Another impediment to normal mental 
growth is exaggerated concern as to what 
people think or say of us. We may be so 
possessed by the thought of the impression 
we are making, or by what people are going 
to say about us, that we are pitiably re- 
stricted in our activities. Frequently this 
over-solicitude regarding people’s opinion 
rests on a lack of confidence in ourselves. 
In childhood, we may have been subjected 
to criticism; perhaps comparisons were 
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made between ourselves and our prettier 
sisters, or cleverer brothers, or more grace- 
ful playmates. As a result of these experi- 
ences, especially if we had no conspicuous 
personal assets or successes, we may have 
developed a feeling of inferiority or inade- 
quacy which we have never gotten rid of. 
And so, as a result of an inferiority com- 
plex, of which we hear a good deal these 
days, we distrust our judgment and are kept 
from attempting what we might do efh- 
ciently, because of a fear of failure. It is 
better, isn’t it, to fail sometimes than to 
be so tethered by the short rope of fear 
that we never do all that we might? 

Do not misunderstand me about this 
matter of effort and achievement. It is 
foolish, of course, to keep on over-reaching 
our abilities; that is a waste of energy and 
leads to tension and dissatisfaction. The 
thing to strive for, aided and abetted by our 
judgment, is to strike a happy medium be- 
tween doing less than we might because 
of imaginary limitations created by self-dis- 
trust, and attempting more than we should, 
because our ambition exceeds our limita- 
tions. Just as misery is said to love com- 
pany, so we often find comfort in realizing 
that every one of us has her own peculiar 
limitations. Instead of being weighed 
down by them, let us face them squarely. 
There is always something to do. We can 
start out to overcome our shortcomings, 
turn them to our advantage, or strengthen 
other qualities that will offset those we 
lack. 

There are many people in this world who 
avoid responsibility every chance they get. 
The reasons for so doing are legion. Some 
airily slide out from under, like a certain 
mother that I heard of recently who re- 
marked to a friend, “‘I don’t see what those 
teachers are thinking about to let my 
daughter come to school dressed the way 
she is!” Others—and they are generally 
conscientious—dread responsibility because 
of that same feeling of inadequacy of which 
we just spoke. While not the only factor 
in a disinclination to take responsibility, the 
tendency to belittle ourselves, does affect 
materially our willingness to undertake it. 
More than that, it makes much heavier the 
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burden of responsibility which life sooner 
or later imposes on most of us, without so 
much as asking. 

In this connection I must mention the im- 
portance of training children to be respon- 
sible, not only for their own acts, but for 
definite tasks. Somebody has said that 
parents should be “caught young,” certainly 
they should be taught young. It is only 
by doing things repeatedly that they become 
habitual. If you have not read recently 
William James’ essay on “Habit,” do so. 
It is sound, stimulating and most readable. 

Since the formation of healthy habits is 
so important in childhood, I want here to 
remind you that if you see in children with 
whom you come in contact, tendencies to be 
intolerant or over-sensitive, or too unaggres- 
sive, or if they are inclined to blame people 
or circumstances for their own misdeeds, 
you must not sit back and think comfortably 
that they will outgrow these traits. They 
won't. .With each repetition, these ten- 
dencies are becoming fixed, and if people 
are not helped when young and plastic to 
form right habits of thinking and acting, 
they have hard times ahead of them as 
some of us know from bitter experience. 

In the discussion of positive mental 
health, the question of fear should receive at- 
tention, but the difficulty is, that fear is such 
a big subject, it is hard to say much about 
it in a word or two. In certain nervous 
illnesses, patients may be obsessed by fear 
of high places, of crowds, of open spaces, 
of disease ; superstition imposes many fears 
on its victims; fear of death, based on ter- 
rorizing experiences or on morbid imagin- 
ings, makes many a child miserable and may 
carry over into adult life. I remember a 
patient that I once had, who had been a 
neurotic child. She had a terrible dread of 
death, and maiden aunts who brought her 
up attempted to rid her of this fear by in- 
sisting that she go to all the funerals in 
their town. “If you don’t go to other 
people’s funerals no one will come to yours,” 
they insisted, an argument that had no ap- 
peal for the shrinking child. The more 
serious fears that really affect the normal 
activities of an individual need treatment 
at the hands of a physician, experienced in 


nervous diseases. The simpler ones, if faced 
and analyzed, or traced back to their 
beginnings, often cease to trouble, es- 
pecially if we allow our sense of humor 
full reign. 

There is a certain form of mental ac- 
tivity that may take a lot of time, get us 
nowhere, and be unsettling. I refer to 
day-dreaming. Children and youth are not 
the only ones who build castles in the air. 
Most of us do some of it. If our day- 
dreams inspire us to do something, they 
may be of great value, but many of us let 
the thought of what we are going to be or 
do, keep us so satisfied that we are not im- 
pelled to do anything right now. It is also 
easy for some people to attempt to escape 
from what may be hard reality by means of 
day-dreams in which conditions are more 
to their liking. After all, we have to live 
in a real world, and our job is to adapt 
to reality as well as we can. Day-dreaming 
is apt to interfere with our powers of adap- 
tation, and we cannot afford to have that 
happen. Another serious objection to these 
fantasies is, that they lead to discontent be- 
cause of the contrast between what our im- 
aginings conjure up for us and what may 
be our real lot. 

Finally, do not forget that behavior is 
always purposive; that is, that there is in- 
variably a reason for it. A realization of 
this truth should make us more patient with 
children, more anxious to try to understand 
why they do things, instead of blaming 
them for being, as we size them up, naughty 
or cruel, or stubborn. Often we say of 
ourselves in all sincerity, “I haven’t any 
idea why I did that thing, or made that re- 
mark,” Sometimes a little honest thinking 
will illuminate very clearly the causes un- 
derlying our behavior, causes that, to save 
our self-love, we might prefer to pass over 
as obscure, if we did not want to under- 
stand ourselves as well as we can. 

In addition to my assumption that we 
all really want to be popular, I am assum- 
ing that we all really want, not simply free- 
dom from physical or mental illness, but 
positive health of mind and body. This de- 
sire if it amounts to anything cannot be 
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merely passive. We have to work, we have 
to exercise, if we are to have strong fit 
bodies, alert clear minds and the good-will 
of those with whom we come in contact. 
GROUP DISCOSSION 
1. What is meant by Mental Hygiene? 


2. Discuss the effect of the mind on the 
body and vice-versa. 


3. Why is tolerance as desirable in family 
relationships as in those outside the home? 

4. Why is over-sensitiveness a handicap? 

5. How may an over-dependent attitude 
hamper personality development ? 

6. Discuss habits—their uses and abuses. 


7. Why are fears serious and how should 
they be dealt with? 
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8. How may day-dreaming enrich or. re- 
strict life? 

9. How should we react to the fact that 
all behavior is “purposive” ? 


SUGGESTED READING 

Principles of Mental Hygiene—W. A. 
White. 

Mental Hygiene—Positive Health Series 
No. 4. Women’s Foundation for Health. 

Material issued by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 
Ave, M.. ¥. &. 

A Present Day Conception of Mental 
Disorders—C. McFie Campbell. 

The Conquest of Fear—Basil King. 

The New Psychology and the Parent— 
H. Crichton Miller. 











of the Children 


side of the usual routine of meetings. 


The Program Section 
April 


Te: are many things for which to prepare next month, and April should 


be a busy time in our associations and circles—Better Homes Week and 
Music Week, “May Day-Child Health Day,” and the Summer Round-Up 


all important and all offering such delightful possibilities out- 


It is impossible this month to define a program for any unit. 


Each one 











should select that activity which will best meet the needs of their community, or 
better still, should combine them all, for not one should be omitted. Once more 
“Better Homes in America” has secured for us a wonderful series of papers by 
writers of national fame, and there will be Better Homes demonstrations and 
May Day parades and music festivals and the examination clinics for the pre- 
school children who will enter First Grade in the fall. 


The College Associations will enjoy “How to Be Popular;” the Grade 
School Association should read and discuss “The Salvation of Sam and Mar- 
tha”—even if they have to call a special meeting at which to do it!—and for the 


pre-school groups there is so much material that they might meet twice a week 
and still not exhaust it. 


Write to the MaGaAzINeE what you select and how you carry out your pro- 


gram. You will be interested in the two projects under the Round Table this 
month. Let us publish your story soon! 
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‘Recreation 


Certain National Agencies 
Contributing to a Community 
Recreation Program 
Part II 
BY J. W. FAUST 
National Chairman, Committee on Recreation 
WoopcrAFT LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
Ages 4-94 
1043 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York City 
Camp Fire Gir ts, Ine. Ages 11-18 
34 E. 17th St., New York City 
Girt Scouts, Inc. Ages 12-18 

670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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The Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


THE LAW OF THE 
Seek beauty. 
Give service. 
Pursue knowledge 
Be trustworthy. 
Hold on to health. 


CAMP FIRE 


GLORIFY WORK 
Be Happy 


CREDO 

I believe in the future; 

I believe, therefore, in the To-day, 

And I try to make my life 

A joy to myself and 

A pleasure to those about me. 

I realize the destiny within me. 

I try to find the beautiful in life, 

And _ where it is not, I create beauty. 

I feel my responsibility as a citizen of a 
great nation; 

I feel my glory as one of the mothers of 
the new generation 

Which with new eyes and with steadier 
steps 

Will reach the high places that now 

Are but a purple haze on the horizon. 

I believe in the new womanhood. 


Which combines the beauty of the old 
womanhood 

With citizenship and social consciousness. 

I know I am and hold within me the 
promise of the future. 

I realize my responsibility. 

I do not flinch nor falter. 

I am a Camp Fire Girl. 


The Program of the Camp Fire Girls 
was planned to take care of the out-of- 
school time of adolescent girls, and it is 
built around three important factors: It 
provides activities of national interest to 
girls; it makes these activities doubly in- 
teresting through an appeal to the imagina- 
tion, which is a vivid trait in the character 
of adolescent girls; it works quietly toward 
the end that through fun and happiness in 
work and play, girls may achieve a beauti- 
ful and useful womanhood. 

Its program is based on seven fundamen- 
tal emphases in the life of a girl and 
woman: the home, health, nature and the 
out-of-door life (camping), handicraft, 
business (thrift, budgeting, principle of full 
value for value received, etc.) and citizen- 
ship and patriotism. 

The framework for the activities is a 
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system of elective honors listed under the 
seven headings -just mentioned; and the 
three ranks which demand that certain re- 
quirements are fulfilled before they are 
granted. 

A girl of any race, creed or color is 


eligible for membership if she is eleven years 
old. A Camp Fire group consists of from 
six to twenty girls with a leader (called 
a Guardian) eighteen years or older. All 
must be registered at National Headquar- 
ters and pay yearly dues of one dollar each. 


FO 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 


MOTTO 
“Be Prepared.” 


LAWS 
. A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be Trusted. 
A Girl Scout is Loyal. 
A Girl Scout’s Duty is to be Useful 
and to Help Others. 
A Girl Scout is a Friend to all, and a 
Sister to every other Girl Scout. 
A Girl Scout is Courteous. 
A Girl Scout is a Friend to Animals. 
A Girl Scout Obeys Orders. 
A Girl Scout is Cheerful. 
A Girl Scout is Thrifty. 
A Girl Scout is Clean in Thought, 
Word and Deed. 


PROMISE 


ON MY HONOR, I WILL TRY: 

To do my duty to God and my country ; 

To help other people at all times. 

To obey the Scout Laws. 

The purpose of this organization is to 
help girls to realize the ideals of woman- 
hood, as a preparation for their responsi- 
bilities in the home and service to the com- 
munity. Its aim is to give girls through 
natural wholesome pleasures those habits 
of mind and body which will make them 
useful, responsible women. 

The program follows the lines of 
women’s activities, adapted to the capacities 
and interests of girls. Emphasis is placed 
on methods of training to develop initiative, 
self-control, self-reliance, and service to 
others, and in general the qualities of char- 
acter of most worth in adult life. 


yh 


> 


SHIN AM 


The unit of organization is the troop, 
which is composed of one or more patrols. 
There are eight Girl Scouts to each patrol. 

The activities of the troop are developed 
through the Patrol System. The girls 
themselves appoint a Patrol Leader from 
among their own group, who soon discovers 
that she must be a leader, not only in name 
but in fact and in act. She develops, 
through initiative, the power of command 
to hold and lead those under her. As a 
member of the troop, she has learned how 
to restrain herself, thus developing her own 
sense of responsibility. Above all, the 
Patrol System means for each individual 
the development of character. 

It teaches group responsibility, and that 
the real aim in life is to “play the game” 
for the good of all and not the individual, 
for the Girl Scout is trained at every turn 
to think of others, becoming unconscious of 
herself. 

The plan for Girl Scouting is not a copy 
of the Boy Scout program; it is a develop- 
ment of the Girl Guide program which, 
like the Boy Scout program, was also 
founded by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, to 
meet the needs of the girls. The program 
used by the Girl Scouts, Inc., has been 
changed and adapted to’ meet the needs of 
the girls of America. 

The basic principles of Girl Scouting are 
found in the Promise and Laws. ‘The 
Promise helps to develop loyalty toward 
God and Country and Laws serve as a 
simple code which every girl can put into 
practice in her daily life. 
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The Woodcraft League of America, Inc. 


MOTTO 
“Seek the joy of being alive.” 


LAWS 


The four Lamps lighted from the Great 
Central Fire are Beauty, Truth, Fortitude 
and Love. 

This is the Lamp of Beauty: 

1. Be clean; both yourself and the place 
you live in. 

2. Understand and respect your body. 
It is the Temple of the Spirit. 

3. Be the friend of all harmless wild life. 
Conserve the woods and flowers. 

This is the Lamp of Truth: 

4. Word of honor is sacred. 

5. Play fair; so obvious. 

6. Be reverent. Worship the Great 
Spirit and respect all worship of Him by 
others. 

This is the Lamp of Fortitude: 

7. Be brave. Courage is the noblest of 
all attainments. 

8. Be silent while your elders are speak- 
ing and otherwise show them deference. 

9. Obey. Obedience is the first duty of 
the Woodcrafter. 

This is the Lamp of Love: 

10. Be kind. Do at least one act of 
unbargaining service each day. 

11. Be helpful. Do your share of the 
work, 

12. Be joyful. Seek the joy of being 
alive. 

The Woodcraft League aims to set be- 
fore our youth an ideal figure physically 
strong, dignified, courteous, self-controlled, 
happy in helping, equipped for emergencies, 
wise in the ways of the woods, in touch 
with the men of affairs, of such all round 
development that he can quickly be made 
a specialist in any needy place, and filled 
with a religion that consists not of mere 
observances, but of a spirit which makes 
one desired and helpful here today. 





Its purpose is to teach the outdoor life 
for its worth in the building up of the body 
and the helping and strengthening of the 
soul; that one may go forth with the see- 
ing eye and the thinking hand to learn the 
pleasant ways of the woods and of life, 
that one may be made in all wise master 
of oneself; facing life without flinching, 
ready to take one’s part among his fellows 
in all the problems which arise, rejoicing 
when some trial comes that the Great Spirit 
finds him the ruler of a strong soul in its 
worthy tabernacle. 

Woodcraft is recreation. Woodcraft be- 
lieves that the child spirit is the greatest 
heritage of the race; that what the world 
most needs today is the infusion of the 
idealism and joy of youth into adult life. 
Its program is built to encourage worth- 
while play in children; to fix habits of in- 
terest which will last over into mature life 
and stimulate grown-ups to wholesome 
recreation. The aim of this program is not 
to adapt adult life to the child but to carry 
the play-spirit of youth into manhood and 
womanhood. 

Although outdoor activities are stressed, 
indoor programs are also encouraged, and 
in carrying out this work of wholesome 
play, Woodcraft does not lose sight of the 
fact that above all it is a training course. 
For this, a system of standards has been 
worked out, which are called “coups” and 
“degrees.” These honors are not won by 
competition, but by aiming for standards. 

The Woodcraft League carries on its 
work through four branches, the Little 
Lodge for boys and girls under twelve, 
the Big Lodge for young men and young 
women from twelve to eighteen, the Adult 
Lodge for men and women over eighteen 
and the Family Lodge for father and 
mother and all the children. 


Epitor’s Note.—In the February issue Mr. Faust presented the programs of the Boy Rangers and the 
Boy Scouts. 
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cas is Subdividine 





“Is there a good school ?” 

“How far is it to the car line?” 

“How is the water supply?” 

The real estate dealer must always be 
prepared to answer these questions. Lately 
many discerning home-seekers are raising 
another query, which promises to become 
quite as familiar. ‘This is, “Have you a 
playground for the children?” 

The realization is growing, both among 
realtors and the general public, that a 
child’s safety and health today depend to 
a considerable extent on a directed play- 
ground within easy walking distance of his 
home. The home yard has been shrinking 
and rarely affords space enough for active 
games. Automobile traffic is heavy even 
on residential streets. 

To secure adequate play spaces in new 
real estate developments is one of the chief 
objectives of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America this year, and 
one which Parent-Teacher Councils can 
aid. Much of the energy of the national 
recreation movement has had to go toward 
helping towns and cities to correct past 
mistakes of not setting aside land for park 
and playground purposes when new neigh- 
borhoods were developing. Preventing 
future mistakes of this kind is a move to- 
ward civic economy. For communities, 
awaking tardily to the need for recreation 
spaces, have had to pay much more for play- 
ground sites than they would have ori- 
ginally, and often have not been able to se- 
cure the ground best adapted and located 
for the purpose. 








for 
Child Safety 


BY MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Child safety is the principal argument in 
a campaign for playgrounds in new real 
estate subdivisions. Contrary to the usual 
belief, more children are killed and injured 
in the streets in residential districts than 
in the more densely trafficked areas in the 
heart of town. ‘Traffic is more carefully 
controlled in the busy areas; there are more 
children in residential areas. 

A recent study of motor accidents to chil- 
dren in Chicago revealed that nearly half 
the accidents occurred within the block in 
which the home of the child was located. 
Two-thirds were no further away from 
home than the next block and three-fourths 
were within two blocks. The greatest 
number of accidents took place between 
four and six P. M., when children are at 
play after school and when the flow of 
trafic is at its maximum. Playgrounds 
have proved their value in saving child 
lives in a number of cities where careful 
records of accidents have been kept. 

Good health and character building are 
also products of the directed playground. 
In any move for securing play space, the 
importance of trained play leadership 
should also be stressed, as the playground 
without a leader often proves more of a 
menace than a blessing. A city with a sys- 
tem of organized recreation will doubtless 
be able and glad to supply either paid or 
volunteer recreation leadership to neighbor- 
hoods where there is sufficient demand for 
and interest in public recreation activities. 

The new educational program of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 


_ 


th 
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of America has two objects—first, to in- 
terest real estate dealers in setting aside a 
part of each new subdivision for a play- 
ground ; second, to inform the general pub- 
lic so that they will demand a neighborhood 
playground when buying a home or home 
site. The plan has advantages for all it 
concerns—the dealer, the home-seeker and 
the community. ‘The realtor loses noth- 
ing by setting aside the playground, as the 
wholesale value of the land will auto- 
matically adjust itself to this factor, just 
as it now does to the fact that space for 
streets must be substracted from the sub- 
division. ‘The presence of the playground 
makes lots more saleable, attracting families 
with children, which now constitute the 
major portion of the population. 

If the buyer does pay a little more for 
his land or secure-a little less land for the 
money, the advantages of the playground 
make up for it. A few square feet added 
to one home yard mean little, but all these 
units will combine to form an attractive 
and spacious community playground. 

The Harmon Real Estate Corporation 
of New York City has demonstrated the 
success and practicability of the plan by 
reserving playground space in all its new 
subdivisions. ‘““The children now do their 
playing in enclosed and protected areas,” 
writes William FE. Harmon, President. 
“Every resident is part owner in the play- 
ground movement and control and is ac- 
tively interested. Risk of life and limb is 
eliminated. It has cost the subdivider noth- 
ing and has been a drawing card of great 
value. It has cost the residents very little 
and has paid enormous dividends in health 
and happiness to them and their children.” 

“Supporting citizens’ organizations are 
frequently most helpful in securing volun- 
tary adherence to the plan,” say the authors 
of “A City Planning Primer,” stressing the 
vital need for control of the layout of new 
subdivisions. Of parks and playgrounds, it 
says, “Adequate recreation space, although 
often overlooked, is of great importance toa 
community and provision for it rightly be- 
longs in a good plan. A lawn around the 
home is the best place for very small children 
to play, but public playgrounds and athletic 
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fields are needed for organized games for 
larger children and adults. . . The need of 
more public open spaces of all kinds is one 
of the consequences of apartment house liv- 
ing and must be borne in mind as apartment 
house areas develop. . .” 

“Public recreation facilities are as im- 
portant to the village as to the large city. 
Many a farm community has no public 
parks or playgrounds; hence, the children 
must be trespassers in order to play, and 
adult athletic contests are hampered by in- 
adequate, makeshift facilities. Good play- 
grounds and athletic fields lead to better 
physical development and a spirit of team 
play, while every form of wholesome recrea- 
tion for adults helps to check unwise move- 
ment of the population to large cities.” 

As a constructive and timely project for 
child welfare and neighborhood building, 
this campaign is worthy of the attention 
of Parent-Teacher Councils. There are a 
number of ways in which you can enlist 
interest in the plan in your community. 
Make a survey of existing recreation spaces, 
especially in relation to what the schools 
provide. Even very adequate school play- 
grounds cannot completely solve the safety 
problem,which, in the case of small chil- 
dren, strikes so near the home. Discover 
what is being done about reserving play 
spaces in new real estate developments. 

Perhaps a speaker might be sent to meet- 
ings of real estate dealers to present the 
idea concisely. It is important to set forth 
clearly to the “hard-headed business men” 
just what advantages, and what sacrifices, 
if any, are entailed. 

Discuss at your own meetings the atten- 
tion being given to securing new play 
spaces in your town and the possibilities 
of reserving recreation fields as the com- 
munity develops. Give publicity to the ten 
“real estate fundamentals,” the text of 
which may be obtained from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 /Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. And, as parents, yourselves demand: 
that the neighborhood in which you take 
up your residence must have open spaces 
where your children may play safely and 
happily. 
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Yosemite Valley, showing El Capitan and 


Half Dome 
The Santa Fe Special Th 
(No extra fare) 
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The famous Antlers Hotel and Pike’s Peak 
in the background of this Colorado 


The Chicago and Northwestern Special Springs street scene 
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Spring Sport and Safety 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 


Editor, “Safety 


UST as each season has its own par- 
ticular program of sport and adven- 
ture for boys and girls, so the need 

for emphasizing play hazards changes with 
the seasons. When the snow begins to dis- 
appear and sleds are regretfully consigned 
to cellar or attic, the thoughts of our young 
adventurers, stimulated by the lusty March 
winds, turn to kite flying. On first thought 
this seems as reasonably safe a pastime as 
one could imagine, but each year a num- 
ber of ditinn have lost their lives in 
accidents while flying kites. 

The temptation to climb a telegraph pole 
to rescue a kite which has become entangled 
in the wires is responsible for some of these 
accidents. No kite, however patiently con- 
structed by its owner, is worth the risk of 
a climb to the top of a pole where contact 
with high tension wires means instant 
death. 

With the advent of radio a number of 
boys have hit upon the ingenious plan of 
salvaging fine copper wire from discarded 
radio coils and using it in place of the good 
old string. This is a particularly deadly 
practice, for if the kite wire comes in con- 








The danger of roller skating in the street. = 


Education” 


tact with an overhead wire, death, or a 
very serious burn, is inevitable. Last year 
two boys narrowly escaped death when 
their kite attached to a copper magnet wire 
came in contact with a live wire overhead. 
Neighbors who saw the resulting flash 
hurried to the scene of the accident. The 
two boys lay on the ground, one conscious 
and crying, the other unconscious but still 


breathing. ‘That their injuries were not 
fatal seems little short of miraculous. Both 
were badly burned and will carry scars 


the rest of their lives as a reminder of their 
narrow escape. Burns of this character are 
very susceptible of infection and difficult 
to heal. 

In another case a man was killed, one 
boy so badly burned that it was necessary 
to amputate several fingers, and two other 
boys badly burned and shocked. All this 
happened because another boy left his kite 
in the air (tied to a fence-post) and went 
home to supper. While he was gone the 
wind died down and the kite fell. Several 
hundred feet of energized wire, having 
come in contact with a transmission line 
overhead, trailed across several back yards 
where the victims were at- 
tending to their own af- 
fairs and did not see the 
thread-like wire in the 
twilight. 

The seriousness of these 
accidents illustrates how 
necessary it is to interest 
ourselves in the play time 
of our children and antic- 
ipate the results of thought- 
lessness or ignorance. 
The ‘don’t” method is 
never effective. A care- 
ful explanation of what 
may happen appeals to the 
child’s. intelligence and 
lessens his desire to find 
out “why” for himself. 
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Before the spring program of sport gets 
under way why not arrange to have the 
seasonal hazards discussed both at home and 
in school and enlist the interest of the chil- 
dren in a safe play program? 


Following are some of the topics which 
might be discussed at such a meeting: 


I. Kite Fiyinc 
1. Choose clear spaces where danger 
from overhead wires and 
structions is eliminated. 
. Never use wire for a kite string (ex- 
plain how it acts as a conductor. 
3. Never climb a pole to rescue a kite. 
Contact with high-tension wire means 
instant death. 


other ob- 


bo 


Il. RoLLerR SKATING 


1. Never skate in the street. 

2. Avoid reckless’ skating on sidewalk 
which might result in injury to pass- 
ers-by. 

3. Never hitch on motors or other 
vehicles. 


III. BicycLte Ripinc 

Keep close to curb at right. 

. Obey traffic signals. 

Never ride on handle bars. 

Never hitch on motors or other ve- 

hicles, when riding. 

5. Carry a light when riding at night. 

6. Have bicycle properly adjusted so that 
it will be under 
complete control of 
rider. 


WN 


IV. Marsie Conrests 
1. Don’t play marbles 
in the street or close 
to curb. Interest in 
the game may make 
the players heedless 
of traffic dangers. 


V. SourrtT or Btiow- 

GUNS 

1. Extremely dangerous 
and silly playthings. 
May cause loss of an 
eye or other serious 


injury. 
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VI. FisHING 
1. Fish-hooks are dangerous when not 
properly handled. Keep them stuck 
in corks. Ugly wounds are caused 


by fish-hooks. 


VII. BASEBALL AND OTHER GAMES 

1. Never play ball or other games in the 
street. 

2. Choose a vacant lot or other free space 
where there is no danger of injuring 
passers-by. 

3. Use your neighborhood playground if 


one is available. 


The general rules for street safety may 
well be included in this discussion: 


1. Look both ways before crossing the 
street. 

2. Obey the traffic officer at all times. 

Wait for the “go” signal. 

Don’t cross the street diagonally or 

in the middle of a block. 

Don’t step into the street from behind 

a parked car or other vehicle. 

Don’t play in the street. 

6. Don’t hitch on trucks or other ve- 
hicles. 

7. On rainy days don’t hold your um- 
brella so that you can’t see where you 
are going. You may injure yourself 
and someone else as well. 


- 


mn 


Note.—The posters which illustrate this article may 
be secured from the Education Division, National 


Safety Council, 120 West 42d Street, New York. 





Danger of eye injuries from blow-guns 
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Epiror’s Note.—The series of articles making up a School Health Program for 
Parent-Teacher Associations, of which Parts I and II have already appeared, will be 
continued in the April number, and with the exception of June, July and August, will 
appear monthly through the rest of the calendar year. 








THE COMING FESTIVAL 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


NLY two months to May Day! 
() Only two months ‘to the day that 

is celebrated far and wide through 
the country as Child Health Day! 

It is time to pause a little and consider 
where we stand and whether our celebra- 
tion will be ready. For May Day is the 
occasion on which to count up the things 
we have done in the past year in the cause 
of our children’s health, and to congratu- 
late ourselves on our successes. For that 
day we may be content to put work aside, 
and modesty too, and boast a little of our 
achievements. Often enough through the 
year we are reminded of our shortcomings ; 
it will do us good for once to turn our 
thoughts back to the paths we have followed 
and the goals we have reached. For every 
community, every school, every Parent- 
Teacher Association has done something in 
the past year for the health of its chil- 
dren. Perhaps it is a little bit ashamed be- 
cause not more has been accomplished, but 
on May Day let us cast. shame aside and 
rejoice over whatever showing we can make. 
And if nothing at all has been done—well, 
there are still two months, and in two 
months some beginning can be made. 


The rejoicing will not be barren. From 
seeing what we have done set out before 
us as in a picture, will naturally and in- 
evitably come the inspiration for the next 
thing to do. We shall be reminded that 
we are not working for an impossible goal, 
but that it lies within our power, advanc- 
ing step by step, to secure for our children 
their rightful heritage of healthy normal 
development of mind and body. 

May Day is an occasion on which the 
community should celebrate together just 
as it should pull together during the work- 
ing year for the health protection of the 
growing generation. And it will be more 
truly a community event if a great many 
people—and particularly as many children 
as possible—take an active part in the festi- 
val. To be an onlooker is never as inspir- 
ing as to be an actor. 

If there is a May Day Chairman in your 
community he is the person under whom 
the celebration will head up. If not, you 
can write to the American Child Health 
Association* in New York and find out the 


* The American Child Health Association has pre- 
pared two little books to assist communities in planning 
their May Day programs of work and play respec- 
tively: The Bulletin of Suggestions for 1927 and the 
May Day Festival Book (New Edition), each 10 cents. 
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name of your state chairman and get in 
touch with him; he will no doubt have 
some plans and suggestions to offer but in 
the end you will be responsible for your 
own program. What this will be will vary 
greatly in different localities, and will 
depend in part on whether the enthusiasm 
is wide spread or confined to a faithful few. 
Perhaps the beginning must be small but 
let us remember that enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and that “nothing succeeds like 
success’. 


FORMS THE FESTIVAL MIGHT TAKE 

1. If a May 
should arise out 
and not be de- 
veloped under 
pressure for the 
occasion. Last 
year one com- 
munity under- 
took to show in 
pageant form 
what all the dif- 
ferent organiza- 
tions, govern- 
mental and pri- 
vate, were do- 
ing to solve the 


problem of child 


Day pageant is used, it 
of the entire year’s work 


3. Out-door celebrations are best, but 
when late spring or bad weather will not 
allow this, an assembly period to which the 
parents have been invited may be devoted 
to a school stock-taking, at which time the 
pupils can report, grade by grade, the health 
achievements of the year. 

Perhaps some have. been vaccinated or 
immunized against diphtheria: to have 
them stand up or march past while a few 
words are said about the reasons for the 
treatment, is likely to make an impression 
on those mothers present whose children 
have not been protected in this way. Per- 
haps other children have been to the den- 
tist and can be grouped as having all teeth 
in good condi- 








tion and repair. 
If records of 
health habits 
have been kept, 
those children 
who have drunk 
milk every day 
or gone to bed 
at a regular 
hour or faith- 
fully kept some 
other of the 
health rules they 
have been learn- 





health in that : 

+ cee Th A Well Baby Conference Float in the May Day Parade 
vicinity. e at Louisville, Ky., last year. 

long array of 


those taking part in such efforts and the 
wide range of their work, must have sur- 
prised many of the audience. 

2. The May Day festival may consist 
of athletic events, out-door games, or folk 
dancing. These should be arranged, if pos- 
sible, so that every child will take some 
part. Where competition enters in, it is 
better for the happiness of all to let it be 
between groups rather than between indi- 
viduals. If some of these events are to be 
strenuous, the health of the children tak- 
ing part should be taken into account and 
only those allowed to enter who are in 
good physical condition. It would be a 
strange contradiction if children were al- 
lowed to exhaust themselves in order to 
celebrate health! 


ing, can be dis- 
tinguished in 
some way sO as 
to encourage them and inspire others. 

These are just a few examples of the 
reasons for rejoicing that any school can 
find. 

4. A parade seems to be a natural form 
of expression and can easily be used to pre- 
sent health ideas. One of its advantages 
is its elasticity. It can be made spectacular 
with elaborately worked-out floats to suit 
a large community with a well-developed 
health program; or, in a rural district 
where the health work is not far advanced, 
it can be composed of just a handful of 
children marching with home-made ban- 
ners, such as may be seen in the picture of 
Indian children that illustrates this article. 

The parents deserve a place in the parade. 
If we rejoice that children have had their 
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defects corrected, let us rejoice too that the 
parents took the trouble to bring this about. 
Why not have one section composed en- 
tirely of mothers who have had all their 
children protected against diphtheria. A 
banner could explain who they were and 
another banner, where such treatment could 
be obtained. This would be an idea work- 
ing both ways. On the one hand, it would 
express satisfaction in good work done and 
show that those parading had realized the 
importance of the prevention of disease. 
On the other hand, it would be strongly 
suggestive and inspiring to those who were 
not convinced of the advantage of the 
offered protection. For there are many of 
us who believe in a half-hearted way, but 
not strongly enough to act on our beliefs 
or to keep us from putting things off. 

5. Another very real way to celebrate 
Child Health Day is to mark it as the 
opening gate of some new health activity. 
If a new clinic, for instance, has been organ- 
ized—especially where it is the result of 
interest aroused in connection with last 
year’s festival—how suitable to throw the 
doors open on May Day! Or perhaps there 
will be nothing quite so concrete to offer, 
but plans have been developed that will 
mean improved health. The public an- 
nouncement of these plans will be a real 
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“thank offering” and add to the happiness 
of the occasion. 


HARMONY OF BODY AND SPIRIT 

It has been taken for granted throughout 
this article that the May Day festivities 
will be held on either Saturday or Monday. 
May Day itself falls on Sunday this year, 
and so affords a special opportunity to the 
churches to give a spiritual interpretation 
of health. 

The church and the world have grown 
nearer together in realizing the close rela- 
tion between health of the body and health 
of the soul. In mediaeval times abuse of 
the body was thought to purify and 
strengthen the soul, and holy men showed 
great courage and devotion in sacrificing 
not only their comfort but their health to 
this ideal. Now we have come to feel that 
this is wrong, that we have a duty to our 
body to build it up and care for it so that 
its life may be as full and perfect as pos- 
sible and so that the life of the spirit may 
be unhampered by bodily ills. 

We realize also how defects of character 
often have a physical basis ; how young chil- 
dren may be mentally and _ spiritually 
warped through ill health. And it becomes 
our dearest wish to so rear our children 
that they may develop harmoniously, 
“growing in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” 

















6 
Indian children parading in Pine Bend, Minnesota 
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The Magic May Basket 


Happy are the people 

Who work and play together 
Upon the first of May, 
And every other day, 

In fair or stormy weather. 


(The pretty play which follows, tells us of a May basket that every father and 
mother would like to find in their home on May Day and on every day in the whole 
year. It was written for the Oregon Tuberculosis Association, printed in the April- 
May, 1926, number of The Crusade Lance and Shield, and reprinted in the May Day 


Festival Book.) 


SCENE: A fair-sized clothes-basket, in 
which a small child is concealed, occupies 
the center of the stage. It appears to the 
audience to be empty. Ferns or green 
leaves may be banked in front of the basket. 
A little girl who is ‘THE SPEAKER stands 
behind it. 


THE SPEAKER 


Long years ago—the story runs— 
When the whole world was a-Maying 
A band of happy little ones 
With a basket gay were playing. 


They gathered flowers of every kind, 
The fairest of the land, 

And made a many-hued bouquet, 
And danced around it hand in hand. 


(As the following two stanzas are 
spoken, a child enters for each flower men- 
tioned and drops a bouquet of the flowers 
into the basket. The first flower child then 
steps to the right of the basket, the second 
to the left, etc., so that when THE SPEAKER 
has finished the two stanzas five children 
will be ranged on the right of the basket 
and five on the left with ‘THE SPEAKER 
in the center behind the basket.) 


They gathered first a buttercup, 
And then a snowdrop dear, 

A violet and forget-me-not, 
And then a sprig of pear. 


Then came a slender tulip red, 
And larkspur proud and tall, 
Some lilac and a hyacinth, 
And a rose was last of all. 


(By practicing the arrangement of the 
flowers in the basket, it will be attractively 
decorated by the time each child has 
dropped in his or her bouquet. As the fol- 
lowing lines are spoken a very small child 
dressed as a Fairy enters and silently stoops 
at the close of the play.) 


And while the children laughed and sang, 
The fairy folk, they tell, 

Whispered softly to the flowers, 
And worked a wondrous spell. 


(After THE SPEAKER has recited the 
first line of the following stanza a smiling 
child in a white dress rises from the flowers 
in the basket and remains standing until 
the close of the play.) 


The violets blue became two eyes, 
The buttercup, golden hair, 

The tulip turned to loving lips, 
The rose to cheeks so fair. 


The snowdrops gave their purity, 
While all the flowers smiled, 

And all the rest gave grace and charm, 
And lo, A PERFECT CHILD! 








“Whoso loves a child loves not himself but God; whoso delights a child 
labours with God in His workshop of the world of hearts; whoso helps a child 
brings the Kingdom of God; whoso saves a child from the fingers of evil sits in 
the seat with the builders of cities and the procurers of peace.”—-NORMAN 
DUNCAN. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


iss Iris BARRY, an outstanding figure in the Better Films movement, the 
M founder of the Film Society, and an authority on films and film producing in 
England, writes: 

“Ali films in England are viewed by the British Board of Film Censors, and 
passed either for ‘Universal’ exhibition, which means that all and sundry of what- 
ever age can freely be admitted to see them, including children not attended by adults, 
or films passed ‘Adult’ are available for exhibition to children, only if these are accom- 
panied by a responsible adult. So-called ‘Family films’ only show ‘Universal’ films— 
there are many of these, especially in the poorer neighborhoods, where the children go 
to the movies in droves and flocks nightly. 

“There are practically no special arrangements for children only, save in Batter- 
sea, London, where on Thursday afternoons and evenings two performances of films 
specially suitable for children are shown. ‘The public schools (which for your Ameri- 
can friends I should explain are exclusive and expensive boarding schools) all have 
private cinemas which usually show a weekly programme in addition to the educational 
films shown there as part of the curriculum. At Eton the boys run a theatre of their 
own and charge admission. At Christmas, and in some cases on Saturdays, special 
performances are run for children in ordinary motion picture houses, but this is not 
general. 

“There is at the moment a widespread agitation, chiefly started by British school- 
mistresses, to alter existing arrangements and arrange more purely juvenile pro- 
grammes, as even the films passed by the censor for universal exhibition are not to the 
general opinion by any means always suitable for young people. The free schools use 


a certain number of educational films for instruction, but not as many as desirable, 
owing to the expense.” 


FAMILY: 

A Little Journey (Claire Windsor)—Metro- 
Goldwyn. 

Her Father Said “No” (Mary Brian)—R. C. 
Pictures. 

Home Struck (Viola Dana)—R. C. Pictures 
Corporation. 

J Johnny Get Your Hair Cut (Jackie Coogan) 
—Metro-Goldwyn. 

J McFadden’s Flats (Charlie Murray)—First 
National. 

Midnight Kiss (Richard Walling)—Stage 
play, “Pigs”’—Fox. 

New York (Ricardo Cortez)—Famous Play- 
ers. 

Paradise for Two (Richard Dix and Lois 
Moran)—Paramount. 

Sensation Seekers (Billie Dove)—Universal. 

The Auctioneer (Marion Nixon and George 
Sydney )—Fox. 

The Fire Brigade (May MacAvoy and 
Charles Ray)—Very exciting. Metro-Goldwyn. 

The Gorilla Hunt. Life in Africa. Very ex- 
citing. F. B. O. 

The Heart of Lincoln (Francis Ford)—Pic- 
torial Clubs, Inc. 

The Kid Brother (Harold Lloyd)—Famous 
Players. 


A *The Music Master (Alec Francis and Lois 


Moran)—Fox. 

J] The Potters (W. C. Field)—Famous Play- 
ers. 

The Return of Peter Grimm (Alec Francis)— 
Fox. 

The Wrong Mr. Wright (Jean Hersholt)— 
Universal. 

Whole Town’s Talking (Edward E. Horton) 
—Universal. 

Winners of the Wilderness (Col. Tim McCoy 
and Roy D’Arcy)—Metro-Goldwyn (Story of 
Braddock’s Defeat.) 

J Wings of the Storm (Thunder, dog star)— 


Fox. 


Home, Sweet Home (Mahlon Hamilton)— 
John Gorman Production. 

King of the Pack (Peter the Great, dog star) 
—Gotham. 

Red Heads Preferred (Raymond Hitchcock) 
—Tiffany. 

Remember (Earl Metcalf)—Columbia Pic- 
tures. 

Spangles (Marion Nixon)—Universal. 
WESTERNS: 

The Last Trail (Tom Mix)—Fox. 

The Western Whirlwind (Hoot Gibson)— 
Universal. 








a 
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ADULTs: 

Finger Prints (Charlie Murray and Louise 
Fazenda). Crook story. Fox. 

“It” (Clara Bow)—Famous Players. 

One Increasing Purpose (Edmund Lowe and 
May Allison)—Fox. 

Stage Madness (Virginia Valli)—Fox. 

There You Are (Conrad Nagel)—Metro- 
Goldwyn. 


SHORT REELS: 

The Bashful Suitor (suggested by Sir Joseph 
Israel’s painting, “Springtime”). 

Pathé’s Reviews, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
COMEDIES: 

Bars and Stripes, Aesop’s Fables. 

On Sunday Morning (Lloyd Hamilton)— 
Educational. 


Heroes and History 


BY MRS. CARROL M. EMERSON 


theater of children watching one of 

their favorite heroes. Spontaneous out- 
bursts of applause, shouts of laughter, un- 
conscious stamping of feet; tense, breath- 
less moments of silence—an audience al- 
most wild with the genuine enthusiasm that 
every mortal adult wistfully envies. 

Such an audience of children sat in the 
gymnasium of Sigsbee school, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., last year. ‘The “gym” had been 
temporarily converted into a movie theater. 
The picture? the heroes? Rin Tin Tin? 
Tom Mix? Douglas Fairbanks? No. The 
film was the Chronicles of America and the 
movie heroes of these children were their 
own forefathers—the men who made Amer- 
ican history. 

The children were getting an unforget- 
table history lesson. As the thrilling ad- 
ventures of their ancestors who made this 
country unfolded on the screen, their eyes 
grew wide; their pulses throbbed. And 
patriotism stirred in their hearts as it could 
never have been stirred from the still pages 
of a history book. In the movie the chil- 
dren got the drama of it all. 

The story was carefully taught to the 
children before the showing of the picture 
and afterwards the film events were utilized 
in their lessons. 

This was the feature of the year’s work 
of the Sigsbee school Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation last year and received recognition by 
the state organization as the most worth- 
while of the reported programs given in 
Michigan throughout the year. 

After seeing the Chronicles of America 
on the screen, the principal, Mrs. Josephine 
Goss, coveted those pictures for the children 
of Sigsbee. She inspired the Parent- 


[=< yourself stepping into a movie 


Teacher Association to make the effiort to 
get them and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to put it through. 

Of course commercial prices were pro- 
hibitive but the film was finally secured at 
a practicable price through the Yale Uni- 
versity Press Film Service. The “gym” 
windows were curtained, the board of edu- 
cation furnished the lantern and operator 
and the effects were excellent. But of 
course there was no music. 

The committee killed two birds with one 
stone. By inviting as guests one hundred 
children of foreign parentage from a near- 
by school, they did their bit in American- 
ization work. 

The first nine pictures in the series of 
fifteen were financed by one hundred and 
ten parents, each of whom paid one dollar 
and sixty cents. Following the showing of 
these pictures, and after petition by the 
guest children, the board of education leased 
the Chronicles of America which are being 
used in all the schools this year. ‘That 
finally solved the financial problem in our 
adventure for the rest of the series. 

Following the showing of the pictures 
the public library placed a set of the Pag- 
eant of America in each grade school library 
and a set of the Chronicles of America in 
each high school library and also one in 
Sigsbee library. Both of these sets are pub- 
lished by the Yale university press. 

As a climax the “P.-T. A.” presented to 
the school the Santa Maria which one of 
our parents secured wholesale from a dealer 
in New York City. 

Our school building holds nothing that 
is prized more highly than this boat of 
Columbus that the children learned to love 
from seeing the film. 
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CULTIVATING SELF-CONTROL 
First-Year Talks for Pre-School Parents 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 





AM the Captain of my ——| get the viewpoint of the child. 
| soul!” exclaims the man en | We rudely and suddenly inter- 

or woman whose little Understanding | rupt his play, we call atten- 
craft in early childhood has “Letting Alone” = =| tion to and emphasize his 
been guided and directed by es | faults, we censure him for be- 
the clear vision and under- Temper | ing dirty, careless and noisy 
standing of the trained parent. Energy and then we wonder why he 
Storms of emotion, waves of Will sed | manifests an irritable disposi- 
temptation are not likely to en- — | tion and an utter lack of con- 
gulf him or toss him about. Peace | trol. We forget that his play 
Happy is the parent who has | is important to him; is his real- 














taught his child self-control 
and blessed is the child who has been so 
guided. 

It takes a lifetime to build a character. 
Building does not “happen” nor does it 
come about through a hit and miss or trial 
and error process. Character cannot be 
taught; it must be achieved. The building 
of a character involves thought, patience, 
understanding and perseverance. Self-con- 
trol can only be developed by a study of 
the nature of the child. 

But the parent must first look to him- 
self. Are we as parents able to hold our- 
selves in control? Are we able to command 
the situation or are we floundering aleng 
in the midst of our own emotions with no 
steady hand at the helm? Do we inter- 
pret the standards of right living with firm- 
ness, justice and kindness? Can we expect 
the child to acquire self-control when we 
are only half masters—or less—of our- 
selves? 

“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold 
firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, Hope and Patience, these must be thy 
graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school.” 

Let us consider some things that hinder 
the development of self-control in the child. 
A lack of understanding of his individual 
needs is the source of so much difficulty. 
Parents are prone to regulate the life of 
the child according to adult ideas, failing to 


ity. A little dirt accumulated 
during play does no harm, provided he 
has formed the habit of clean hands 
and face before meals and a bath on 
retiring. Of course he is sometimes noisy. 
Activity is the law of his existence. These 
things do not bother him, but unfortunately 
they sometimes annoy the parent. There 
lies the tragedy. If we as parents would 
stress the fundamental things in life and 
then learn the lesson of “letting alone” we 
would give the child opportunity for normal 
growth and development. 

The children are always around us, and 
their close proximity is sometimes their 
misfortune. They become the target of 
our irritations, fatigue, prejudices; they 
serve as a convenient outlet for our adult 
emotions. ‘The children, not understanding 
and being defenceless, simply bear the 
brunt. What a challenge to the parents 
who would not presume to maintain such 
an attitude toward those of their own age 
and size! 

Many a bad disposition and much lack 
of control is cause’ by teasing. The 
parent, a relative or an older child consider — 
teasing the little one something of an 
amusement. They rather enjoy the re- 
actions they set up. The child, utterly 
miserable and unhappy, in self-defense is 
driven into a fit of temper, a sharp retort 
or even blows, to express his sense of in- 
justice. The child who is teased has ab- 
solutely no chance to cultivate self-control. 
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He becomes habitually cross and moody. 
This creates discord and friction 
home. 


in the 
Moreover it destroys all the beauty 


of his nature. It is a rude invasion of the 
sanctuary of his life. The mental effect is 
bad; it gives him a wrong outlook upon 


life. 

Parents ask, “How can I teach my child 
to control his temper! ?” In the very 
years prevention is the magic word. 
Anger and impatience all largely 
a matter of habit. A little im- 
patience in early life through op- 
portunity for constant exercise, 
soon develops into a bad temper of 
considerable magnitude and thus 
becomes a problem. Many un- 
necessary irritations can be re- 
moved from the child’s life, and 
contentment and good cheer may 
become habitual without 
scious effort on the 
child. This is only playing fair 
with him. It is his right and 
should not be denied Ty 

Some of the qualities underly- 
ing temper are good, such as per- 
sistency, activity, self-dependence 
and will power. It has been said 
that “stubbornness in the child i 
will power in the man.” A bad 
temper is simply a perversion of 
desirable traits, a force whose 
energy needs to be directed 
the proper channels. The persis- 
tent child can with proper train- 
ing develop into the man who in 
later life stands by the ship, is 
faithful and because of this very 
quality succeeds where 
of less determination fails. Let us be care- 
ful of suppressing or mishandling these 
traits that can be put to good use. They 
should not be allowed either to run wild or 
to go to waste. 

Train the will. Teach self-reliance. Let 
the child think and act for himself as far 
as his age and common sense will permit. 
Give him frequent opportunity to help get 
ready for company, suggest something for 
dinner, or plan the day’s outing. In this 
way, and in many others which the clever 


early 


any con- 
part of the 


into 


another 
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mother will think of, his energies may be 
put to good use and he will gain confi- 
dence in himself. 

Study the interests of the child and learn 
to respect them. Give him opportunity to 
do the things he likes to do, and for which 
he manifests a special talent or inclination. 
Let him carry out his worth-while wishes. 

Set the will free to do some real work. 





Helpfulness 


Encourage co-operation. Say sometimes, 
“let us dust the room. Let us put away the 
blocks,” thus giving him a definite contri- 
bution to make to the home life. If he 
feels that he is a part of the home, he will 
soon think of ways of helping without 
waiting to be told. A word of approval 
of the efforts of the child, even if the re- 
sult is crude, will do much, for efforts 
which result in success bring self-reliance. 
The habit of success brings more success. 

The emotional life carries great weight 
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in deciding the character of the man. The 
various emotions have their own peculiar 
effect upon the personality. They are 
much to be desired, for life would be an 
empty shell without them, but their happy 
combination is achieved only through 
patient training from the parent. Study 
the emotions and treat the child accord- 
ingly. The excitable child needs work and 
duties to steady him; the stolid child needs 
to be stimulated with new experiences and 
ideas; the steady, dependable child some- 
times needs a stimulus to his imagination. 
Control must come from within. External 
forcing has little effect. Build up the moral 
strength of the child. 

Always let the child go to bed in peace. 
It is a grave mistake to talk over in the 
evening with little children the misdoings 
of the day. It is far better to handle them 
at the time they occur. The normal child 
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is tired at night and is entitled to an un- 
disturbed rest which he cannot be expected 
to have if his nerves are all unstrung, if 
he is over fatigued and irritated. Let the 
mistakes of the day be forgotten. Let him 
look forward to tomorrow with eagerness 
and joy. Let his last impressions before 
he goes to sleep be those of a loving voice 
and a smiling face. His first on awakening 
should be equally happy. ‘Tender emotions 
will be developed in this way and a sym- 
pathetic understanding, the golden chain 
that links the parent to the child. Parents 
must be hopeful, their faith must be strong 
and unshaken, their love deep and lasting. 
They should be proud of their calling but 
humble in the knowledge of the inadequacy 
of their accomplishments. Let us be strong 
and of good courage, for with children 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new.” 


QUESTIONS AND Topics FoR STUDY 


How is character developed? 


How is it possible for parents to train themselves in self-control ? 
Contrast firmness and tyranny in child discipline. 

Why is it necessary to get the child’s viewpoint? 

What is the effect of teasing on the disposition of the child? 

How can we help the child control his temper? 


When is persistency to be desired ? 
How can we train the will? 


Why should we study the interests of the child? 


How can our emotions serve us? 


What is the result of restless and disturbed sleep? 


How can it be avoided? 
How can parents help themselves ? 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





The P.-T. A. as a Community Asset 


BY MRS. FRED R. EASTERDAY 


Chairman of Recreation, Lincoln Council 





ELIEVING that the work of Parent- 
B Teacher Associations should reflect 

the aims and purposes of this organ- 
ization, the Council of Parents and 
Teachers in Lincoln, Nebraska, considered 
the needs of the community in relation to 
that which would be of benefit to the wel- 
fare of the child, in planning a definite pro- 
gram which should be the main objective 
of its activities. 

A safe place for the boys and girls to 
play seemed to be one of the outstanding 
needs for the city, so a playground com- 
mittee was created and a chairman ap- 
pointed at the second meeting of the 
Council. 

As a result of the efforts of the play- 
ground committee, known now as the rec- 
reation committee, Lincoln now has a year- 
round recreational system financed jointly 
by the city and the Board of Education and 
conducted through a Recreation Board, con- 
sisting of two members from the city com- 
mission, two members from the Board of 
Education and three members at large, ap- 
pointed by the first four members named, 
with a director and assistant director who 
have actual charge of all activities. 

Last summer twelve supervised play- 
grounds were operated, nine of them cover- 
ing a period of ten weeks, one a period of 
twelve weeks, one a period of six weeks and 
one—a new one opened late in the summer 
—a period of four weeks, with a total at- 
tendance of 48,933 or an increase in at- 
tendance of 8,202 over the previous 
summer. 

One of the features of the summer play- 
ground season is the All-City Picnic origi- 
nated and sponsored by the parent-teacher 
associations of the city to promote the en- 


joyment of Lincoln’s city parks by parents 
and children by bringing the entire family 
together for a day of recreation. So success- 
ful have these picnics been, that they have 
been established as an annual affair, last 
summer’s All-City Picnic being the third. 
The Council sponsored the entrance of 
one of Lincoln’s playgrounds which had 
not yet been developed for use, in the 
Harmon contest for playground beautifica- 
tion. The activities in connection with its 
entrance in this contest were planned by 
the Council and carried out by them. An 
Arbor Day program was arranged for April 
22, when the 700 children of the Clinton 
grade school, which district this playground 
serves, planted shrubs and gave a program. 
City officials attended and spoke and the 
superintendent of schools gave a talk. Of- 
ficers of the Parent-Teacher Council ap- 
peared on the program and an oak tree, 
the national emblem of these associations, 
was planted by the presidents of the twenty- 
two local units. Flowers were planted by 
the children of the Fifth and Sixth grades 
and certificates were presented by the Rec- 
reation Board at the close of the summer 
to the four whose flowers made the best 
showing. This activity was planned not 
only as a beautification. project, but also as 
an effort to instill an appreciation for pub- 
lic property. The city built a stone shelter 
house, graded the ground and set out trees 
and shrubs. A supervisor was placed in 
this play center and it ranked among the 
best attended playgrounds during the ten 
weeks of supervision, having a daily atten- 
dance of about one hundred. This play- 
ground won a $50 cash prize in this con- 
test. ; 


The Lincoln Council, as sponsor of this 
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playground in the beautification contest, 
has asked the Recreation Board to apply the 
prize awarded it toward making Pentzer 
a model playground. It is hoped in this 
way to make another step forward in the 
playground movement for Lincoln. 

The Safety Committee made a survey of 
dangerous conditions throughout the city 
and as a result, safety signs which cause all 
automobile traffic to come to a complete 
stop at school intersections and then proceed 
slowly past the school grounds, have been 
installed ; wire netting has been placed along 
the dangerously exposed sides of school 
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grounds ; sidewalks have been built in many 
places where children in outlying districts 
were forced to walk along the road on their 
way to and from school, and meetings of 
local safety chairmen serve to check up 
speed infractions that involve danger to 
children going to and from school. 

The Council has had the finest kind of 
co-operation from both city and school au- 
thorities as well as from the daily news- 
papers in both recreational and safety ac- 
tivities and this has contributed much to 
the measure of success which has been 
achieved. 


A Project for Parent-Teacher Associations 


BY F. M. MEADER, M.D. 


Seventh Vice-President, Michigan State Branch 


T THE recent State Board meeting at 
A Jackson, Michigan, it was voted 
that the Health Department arrange 
for and carry out the project of arranging 
for a scholarship to be given to teachers in 
order to enable them to attend courses at 
some university, provided the course covers 
some phase of health education. This 
scholarship is to be provided by the local 
Parent-Teacher Association and the teacher 
to be selected by the local Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

This idea grew out of the work which 
was done by the Detroit Tuberculosis So- 
ciety last year in providing scholarships for 
summer courses to five teachers who car- 
ried out the best health project in their re- 
spective schools during the year. 

One scholarship was given to Miss Hazel 
Pierce, of the Ferry School, Highland 
Park, because of the campaign which she 
carried out during the year in attempting 
to limit the prevalence of colds among the 
school children. She also carried on a 
project of stimulating the children always 
to maintain the correct posture; also a gen- 
eral health program for the whole school 
of 1,500 children was carried out. 

Miss Cleo Stanford, of the Whiting 
School, Hamtramack, was awarded a 
scholarship because of the diary which she 
kept during the whole year, indicating the 


things which she did each day which tended 
to consummate a project. During the year 
she brought to a successful conclusion 23 
projects. She had charge of 81 Polish chil- 
dren in the 4A and 5B grades. These 
projects included neatness in appearance, 
clean teeth, correction of physical defects, 
improvement in scholarship, etc. 

Miss Evelyn O’Brien, of Ecorse, School 
No. 2, received a scholarship because of the 
work which she did in her own school with 
the children and parents which tended to 
improve the nutritional defects of the chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Floral B. White, of the Strowig 
School, Lincoln Park, carried on a project 
for developing improved health habits. 

Mrs. Allen Hughes, of the Priest School, 
Detroit, received a scholarship because of 
the project which she carried out so success- 
fully in securing the correction of physical 
defects among her children. Nearly 100 
per cent of defects were corrected. 

The above examples illustrate what a 
wonderful health promotion campaign may 
be carried on in the schools of our state by 
the local Parent-Teacher Associations offer- 
ing scholarships to the local teachers who 
successfully carry out some concrete plan 
which tends to improve the health of the 
children under their care. 

The, amount and number of scholarships 
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that the local Parent-Teacher Associations 
can offer will depend upon the local condi- 
tions. Since many teachers are doing post- 
graduate work during the summer time at 
one of the universities, they could very well 
incorporate certain courses which will be 
useful to them in the effort to improve the 
health of the children. Such teachers 
would often be very glad of a scholarship 
which would cover half or more of the ex- 
penses of this summer course. Seventy-five 
dollars to one hundred fifty dollars spent 
in this way by local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
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ciations will be very stimulating, and a very 
high interest-bearing investment. 

If the president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association will confer with the principal 
of the school a plan can readily be worked 
out by which some teacher in the school 
can be selected and stimulated in this work. 

Those Parent-Teacher Associations in- 
terested in a project of this kind are ad- 
vised to correspond with Professor N. 
Sinai, Extension Division, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for fur- 


ther information and suggestions. 


The Story of the Second Prize Award 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children at Marion 
Park School, Meridian, Mtss. 


BY MRS. I. A. ROSENBAUM 


Local Campaign Director 


S$ soon as it became known through the 
As Association, that the Summer 
Round-Up of the children would be 
continued this year, the program committee 
of the Marion Park School Parent 
Teacher’s Association, meeting with the 
President, decided to enter the contest and 
as a first step, to devote the regular April 
meeting to this subject. At this meeting 
talks were made by the City Superintendent 
of Education, a leading child specialist, and 
the chairman of the newly appointed Pre- 
School Campaign Committee, on the vari- 
ous phases of this campaign. 

The first step taken was an educational 
campaign through the press, whose hearty 
co-operation was an essential and valuable 
asset in the success of the Round-Up. This 
was continued for ten days, with daily 
articles on the meaning, importance, and 
method of conducting the campaign, inter- 
spersed with endorsements by leading edu- 
cators, officers of the Parent-Teacher’s 
Association, the Medical and Dental Asso- 
ciations. The co-operation of the two latter 
associations was secured at once. 

The Marion Park School District was 
then divided into sections, each of which 
was assigned to a member of the Com- 
mittee, who, on an advertised date, made a 





house-to-house canvass of her territory, se- 
curing the names of all children expecting 
to enter school the following fall, with the 
names and addresses of the parents. At 
this time twenty-three children were listed. 
The next week a meeting was held at 
the school for the mothers of these chil- 
dren, at which time talks were made by 
a general practitioner, a dentist, an eye, 
ear, nose and throat specialist, explaining 
to the mothers the advantage to the child 
of a hundred per cent health condition on 
entering school. The mothers had been 
notified of this meeting by the committee 
member listing the children, but in addi- 
tion to this, each mother received a tele- 
phone call, or a personal call from the 
President of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the Chairman of the Summer 
Round-Up. Each meeting was preceded 
and followed by splendid newspaper notices. 

The committee was somewhat hampered 
in this work, because it started before the 
literature was sent out from the national 
office. Fortunately, the examination blanks 
arrived before the date set for the May ex- 
aminations, May 4th. Again the mothers 
were notified and reminded by telephone 
calls and circular letters from the chair- 
man. The Medical Association appointed 
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a committee of doctors, who decided the 
best plan would be to meet the children at 
the school. The doctors were assisted by 
several graduate nurses in weighing and 
measuring the children and making the 
records. Many mothers accompanied their 
children, which proved very helpful. Mem- 
bers of the committee were also on hand, 
to assist with the dressing and undressing, 
and to take care of the children. 

After these examinations the children 
were taken by their mothers, or in groups 
by a member of the committee, to the offices 
of five specialists and two dentists, to com- 
plete the examinations. Wherever possible 
the record cards were placed directly in 
the hands of parents, with the request that 
after they had been thoroughly studied, they 
be returned to the chairman. During the 
summer the committee checked these rec- 
ords and in cases where remediable defects 
were found, visits were made to the homes, 
taking the records and explaining just what 
was needed. ‘Twenty-one children were 
examined, and twenty-two defects found, 
as follows: Twelve teeth, four tonsils, two 
adenoids, two heart, one throat, one spine. 

On September 21st, the next examina- 
tions were held, under the same plan as in 
May. Because of a change in the school 
plans, and the opening of a kindergarten 
section as part of the first grade, a num- 
ber of children entered the school who 
had not expected to in May; conse- 
quently thirty children were examined 
September, of whom eighteen were one hun- 
dred per cent. “Twenty defects had been 
corrected, or the children were under treat- 
ment, making a percentage of ninety-one. 
Some of the Children participating in the 
May examination did not enter school, so 
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our comparative figures are based on the 
children taking part in both examinations. 
Each parent chose their own physician or 
dentist for consultation and treatment. 

The advantages of this campaign have 
been many, some tangible and some not. 
Ours is the only Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in a city with ten schools, and having 
always had an anti-Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation spirit. ‘The work of this campaign, 
as well as the record of the association, 
which is only one year old, has done much 
to break down this spirit. 


I. Public opinion favoring Parent- 
Teacher Associations is being 
created. 


Il. Both parents and teachers have real- 
ized the great help to them, and the 
immeasurable advantage to the chil- 
dren, of entering school physically fit. 

Ill. The advantage of regularly weighing 
children has started a movement in 
our school to install a scale and send 
monthly reports to the parents. 


IV. The spirit of co-operation of mothers, 
teachers, members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, medical and 
dental associations and the press; and 
the interest of the public, have been 
of inestimable value and encourage- 
ment to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, its officers and chairman. Even 
the rural districts have read of the 
campaign and some of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the county 
schools are already planning to enter 
it next year. 

We truly feel that a community wide in- 
terest in the health of the pre-school child 
has been aroused and will be maintained. 


Co-operation 


It’s all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 

But the single deed with its touch of thrill 

Doesn't tell us the man you are; 

For there’s no lone hand in the game we play, 
We must work to a bigger scheme, 

And the thing that counts in the world today 


Is—how do you pull with the team? 


—Exchange. 
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EDITORIAL 





HERE are those whose 
to make everyone 


mission it is 
feel the tremen- 
dous importance of the Constitution 
of the United States. They say that it em- 
bodies all the essential elements of stability 
of government and that it should never be 
changed—they deplore even the present 
amendments. On the other hand are those 
who regard the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as embodying the only vital principle 
of our national life and say that unless the 
basis tenet that all men are born free and 
equal remains the animating force of our 
government, it will, before many years, go 
crashing to the ground. ‘The controversy 
reminds one of the story of the seven blind 
men who tried to describe the elephant; 
each one told a different story because he 
could feel only one part of the animal. 
There were, the Republic 
minds and radical 
They conflicted then as they do now, 
and it is because we are so ignorant of his- 
tory that we think the present-day mental 
trend has divided a solidarity of thought 
in the founders of the country, which 
contrary to the facts. 


when was 
founded, conservative 


ones. 


It is just as necessary 
for us all to concede the point of view of 
others now as it was then, if we are to 
keep on building up our national life. Let 
us respect our Constitution and live the 


Declaration of Independence. 
* 2 # 

What has the appearance of anarchy is 
raging in China and Mexico, and no one 
can tell to what extent the sporadic fires 
may spread. But it is not hard to see on 
what anarchy lives, nor in what soil the seed 
starts. It could be and is only in a coun- 
try where the majority of the people are 
uneducated. It never thrives among peo- 
ple who can read and write, who know 
something of history and economic condi- 
tions and are not forced to rely upon the 


word of agitators. Americans 


who cry 


against the education of what they call the 
Loviiet classes should do some thinking on 
the subject; it will, if they think honestly, 
give them a new interest in universal ele- 
mentary education. 


* * * 

We have been cogitating upon whether 
the public is growing more gullible or de- 
veloping more faith in humanity. ‘Through 
the mail, from far-flung distances, come 
announcements of the best prunes, or pre- 
served figs, or oranges in the world, al- 
ways accompanied by an order-blank-made- 
easy-for-beginners. We try them all; the 
two former orders prove to be the best ever, 
and the last, about the worst ever. Shall 
we say, that two out of three establishes 
the rule of justified faith? 


** * * 


In Margaret Deland’s latest story “The 
Kays” one finds the lasting impression a 
surprise. ‘There are at least two characters 
of such strength, not to say immobility, that 
in reading the book they stand out from 
every page; they are full of religion, in- 
tense, and of martyr quality. But one man, 
a drunkard and of irregular virtue leaves 
a tremendous feeling of a depth of insight 
that is startling. He comes suddenly upon 
the ineffable beauty of a bank of morning- 
glories abloom, and removing his hat he 
stands, as he says, “In the presence of the 
Holy Ghost ;” he sees in an act of unselfish- 
ness, or a suddenly revealed beauty of soul 
or face, the same Presence, and the book 
leaves one with the feeling that being able 
to recognize this is perhaps the highest 
quality of spirit. 

St. Patrick, the patron saint of old Ire- 
land, comes to attention in this windy 
month of March. He goes down in “his- 
tory” as the one who drove the snakes from 
a snake-driven country. Our America 


needs him. M L L 











The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 





In order to meet the great demand for the preceding lessons in these courses, 
CHILD WELFARE MaGaZINE has arranged to have them mimeographed, so that they 
will be available for those who have subscribed too late to secure the earlier issues. 


Send ten cents. Stamps accepted. 


Order from the MAGAZINE office. 


When the 


courses have been completed, they will be issued in leaflet form, for the use of Study 


Circles next year. 


child.—G. E. C. 


To them will shortly be added two courses on the pre-school 








Study Program I 


This is the sixth of a series of outlines based on 


«Mothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








The Scientific Spirit for Mothers 


OBSERVATION 

1. The scientific spirit according to our 
author, consists in thoroughly examining 
the facts of a case before one begins to 
theorize about them. How may we apply 
the scientific spirit in the management of 
children? Pages 171-174. 

2. Do parents make a definite effort to 
understand what sort of children they have 
before they begin to direct their lives? 
Pages 174-175. 

3. Training, if it is to be successful, must 
follow thé lines of deeply ingrained native 
tendencies. With this thought in mind, 
what is the relative importance of heredity 
and environment? Page 176. 


4. “We only waste good material if we 
try to whittle a round peg to fit a square 
hole.” How would you interpret this 
thought in relation to child training? Pages 


176-178. 


5. A mother may observe children under 
more advantageous circumstances than the 
specialist. Why may this be true? 


Pages 
182-184. 


PROJECT IN OBSERVATION—Home Work 

1. For one week, list the desirable and 
undesirable traits in your child. Try to 
correctly interpret the traits which you 
notice. Bring the impersonal attitude to 
your study; that is, separate your child 
whom you love, from his act of which you 
may not fully approve. Remember the 
good traits and do not over emphasize the 
undesirable ones. 

2. List your strong points as a parent; 
your weak points. Do you not find that 
when you are in a congenial attitude of 
mind that your children seem to be better 
than when you are irritated? Does this 
not imply that in child training we should 
first throw the search light of inquiry upon 
ourselves? See Study Program 111, Fourth 
outline, “A Good Memory.” ° 
REFERENCES 

Problems of Childhood Angelo Patri. 

Figs and Thistles, page 91. 
Wanted—a Genius, page 93. 

All Alike, page 95. 

The Standardized Child, page 115. 
Know Yourself, page 139. 
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ROOM TO GROW IN 

1. Does not the increasing complexity of 
our lives insensibly color our children’s 
lives? Pages 187-191. 

2. Why is it unwise to supervise all of 
a child’s time? See Patri’s “Problems of 
Childhood,” His Hour. Page 77. 

3. Does the author consider that the 
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child’s play is one of the advantages which 
we should give him? Pages 192-193. 

4. How much time should music lessons 
or language lessons take up outside of school 
hours? Should outside lessons take up 
more or less time than his play time? 

5. Work out a daily schedule for the 
school child of the fifth grade. 














Study Program II 
This is the sixth of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome Childhood 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 








CHAPTER Five.—The Period of Self-Discipline. 


THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 

1. One should never discuss children in 
their presence unless to emphasize some 
good point. See page 104. 

2. Never laugh at a child’s fears, lest 
he keep them to himself thereafter and in 
so doing suffer more deeply and _per- 
manently from them. 

3. If you would keep faith with a child, 
do not destroy his handiwork. 

4+. A happy home is an important factor 
in the developing personality of the grow- 
ing child. 

5. Empty threats are bad for any child. 

6. “Never be trivial” may well be our 
watchword. 

7. Never meet a child’s anger with 
anger, unless you would add fuel to his 
rage and ensure its recurrence. 

QUESTIONS 

1. The life of the three-year-old is char- 
acterized by expression rather than by im- 
pression. Explain. See pages 98-99. 

2. What harm comes of too much wait- 
ing on children? See page 99. 

3. When it is necessary for the mother 
to be absent for a time, how should she 
take leave of her child? Pages 100-101. 

4. What sort of an influence does the 
unhappy parent have upon the child? Ex- 
plain. Pages 102-108. 





‘Three Years to Six Years 


5. A child likes to be noticed. What con- 
nection is there between this fact and his 
being fussy about his food? Page 103. 

6. How may a child’s fear of a thunder- 
storm be overcome? Page 106. 

7. What should be the attitude of the 
parent toward the child’s handiwork? 
Page 106. 

8. A child of three or four may begin 
to ask questions about the origin of life. 
How shall we answer him? Page 107. 

9. Discuss the advantage of dressing a 
child in suitable play clothes. Page 109. 

10. We teach honesty, courtesy and 
other virtues best by example. May par- 
ents then have two codes of action—one 
for public display and one for the privacy 
of their homes? Page 111. 

11. How shall we handle the trouble- 
some and strong-willed child? Pages 112- 
114; the obstinate child? Pages 120-121. 

12. Did children of the former genera- 
tion succeed in life, because of their “dis- 
ciplining” or in spite of it? Pages 115-116; 
117. 

13. What provisions should be made for 
the child’s muscular activities? Page 118. 

14. Fellowship alone can make effective 
our program of control. Discuss and ex- 


plain. Page 123. 
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Study Program ITI 


This is the fourth of a series of outlines based on 


The ‘Problems of Childhood 


BY ANGELO PATRI 








Part 1V.—The Child and His ‘Teacher 


“If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging 
among fossils in order that he may inter- 
pret the great story of prehistoric life; if a 
Thoreau by Walden pond is delighted with 
his studies of bugs and beetles; if a John 
Burroughs on his little patch of ground in 
the valley of the Mohawk, glories in his 
life among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work of 
transforming a worthless desert cactus into 
an edible fruit, or in producing a sweeter 
rose, or a fairer lily; if these and other 
workers whose names are legion, revel in 
the love of their work—then by what terms 
shall we desiginate the joy that should be 
the teacher’s who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with 
birds, bees or flowers, but with the child 
who is at once the most complex, the most 
plastic, the most beautiful, the most won- 
derful of all God’s creations. It is a great 
responsibility and a great opportunity to 
be a teacher.” 


FAITH. See page 149 

1. “Suggestion is one of the most power- 
ful influences in the life of a child.” Re- 
late from your own experience how posi- 
tive, helpful suggestions have influenced 
your child. 

2. What is the reaction of the child to 
the knowledge that his mother believes in 
him? 

3. Read “No Bad Children,” page 173, 


as a companion piece to “Faith.” 


GO AND COME. See page 157 

1. Project IN OBSERVATION—Home 
Work. For one week, observe your method 
of procedure in your life with your chil- 
dren. Do you say “Go” or “Come”? 


2. Explain the magic of “Come”. 


3. How do you manage to get the chil- 
dren to bed on time? 


WHEN IN DOUBT. Page 163 
1. Does not this sketch apply to parents 
as well as teachers? 


2. “When in doubt do nothing. Wait.” 
Give an incident from your own experience 
when you followed this bit of advice. 


3. “You want to plow the deed into his 
memory by doing something about it!” 
What psychological principle is envolved in 
this statement? 


A GOOD MEMORY. Page 191 

1. How has recalling your own experi- 
ences of childhood, helped you to under- 
stand your child? 


2. Proyect IN OBSERVATION—Home 
Work. Make a list of your desirable and 
undesirable traits as a parent. The leader 
may be asked for these lists to be handed in, 
unsigned, so that she may make a composite 
list of the faults and strong points of the 
group. A discussion may follow on how to 
overcome some of these faults. In one 
study circle, “Impatience” stood at the head 
of the list. How may this undesirable trait 
be overcome? See Project in Observation, 
Study Program I, Sixth outline. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

1. As is the teacher, so is the school. 

2. Teaching as a profession has been slow 
to receive its just recognition, yet it is 
second to none. ‘ 

3. Thechild’s happiness, growth, and devel- 
opment are the good teacher’s first concern. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. What qualities should be common 
both to the parent and the teacher? Read 
‘““My Teacher,” page 147. 

2. Should a child be allowed to know 
that his teacher is disliked by his parents? 


Questions and Answers 


TEXAS 

Question 1. What is a study circle ?>— 
H. B. G. 

Answer. A study circle is a group usually 
organized within the regular  Parent- 
Teacher Association for the purpose of de- 
veloping an educated parenthood. ‘Topics 
are discussed in this group which have to 
do with the child of school age—from the 
first to the twelfth grades. 

Question 2. How does the study circle 
differ from the pre-school circle ?—H. B. G. 

Answer. ‘The pre-school circle has for 

its topic of discussion, the child up to the 
time he starts to school. ‘The two circles 
are practically the same in operation ex- 
cept that each studies of different period of 
child development. 
_ Question 3. Why is the study circle 
placed under “extension” while in other 
organizations—the churches, American As- 
sociation University Women, and Women’s 
clubs—it comes under “Education” ?— 
H. B. G. 

Answer. At first thought, it would seem 
that the study circle might well belong 
under “education” since we take for our 
study, a phase of education, viz, parental 
education. But the study circle is an 
organization which is to be extended, while 
“education” is a subject to be discussed at 
a parent-teacher or circle meeting. ‘The 
organizations which we wish to extend are 
the different kinds of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and study circles. Each chair- 
man under “Extension” furnishes program 
material for the organization ‘which she is 
extending or arranges for its supply from 
the Bureau of Program Service. 

MISSOURI 

Question 1. Do you think the interest 

is best sustained by a set outline or by tak- 


ing subjects to cover personal needs ?— 
P. A. J. | 

Answer. The interest is sustained when 
the group is doing what it wishes to do. 
The members should decide whether they 
wish a set outline based on a book, or 
whether they desire to study subjects of in- 
terest to them, such as fear, imagination, 
etc. Often, when a study circle is follow- 
ing an outline based on a book there are 
not enough copies to go around, while if 
the group is studying a subject, such as 
“Fear,” many books may be obtained at 
the library dealing with the subject. There 
is however, some satisfaction in having com- 
pleted one book. 

Question 2. Do you feel that interest 
is stimulated by covering a large field of 
subjects or is it better to cover one subject, 
such as habits or obedience, before taking 
up another ?—P. A. J. 

Answer. Advantages are to be gained by 
covering many subjects, and also by cover- 
ing one subject more in detail. Again it de- 
pends upon your study group. ‘Those who 
are used to studying might prefer to cover 
many subjects. I do think there is an ad- 
vantage in staying with a subject long 
enough to.have some definite ideas on the 
subject, yet if only one subject is studied, 
you gain no idea of the whole child. 

Question 3. Do you advise meeting in 
the homes or in the school buildings ?— 
P. A, j. 

Answer. The time of meeting and the 
place are best left to the decision of the 
local group. Some schools afford a good 
meeting place, others do not. In some sec- 
tions, members like to have the meetings in 
their homes, and in other sections, they 
would prefer to meet at the schoolhouse. 
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Attention is called to the fact that the National Handbook is copyrighted, and none 
of its contents may be reprinted without special permission. 

The National Song Sheet is also copyrighted, and the songs it contains may not be 
reprinted without the permission of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





The National Office is 
bright and cheerful this 
morning, although it is 
very dark and dreary out- 
side with rain falling. 
The brightness is largely 
due to the wonderful 
pussy-willows nodding at 
us from our desks. One 
of the friendly parent- 





THE FIRST TEN 


Manual that tells all 
about the work from be- 
ginning to end? And is 
there a place I may 
register and get monthly 
literature keeping in 
touch with all activities 
and improvements? Any 
other information that 
you may give me along 


teacher workers in eas ; this line will certainly be 
Oregon sent us a box of 1. California .............. 2521 appreciated. 
these harbingers of spring. Re: I kia oo ew Sn ee neaieacs 2376 “Hoping for an early 
Thank you very much, ©, GE aii vs ceca nen 1402 reply that I may develop 
Oregon, for sending this é Mew Yak 1278 into a better worker. 
charming bit of cheer. Che ae ae eae Why is this worker in 
Do you like to be called S. Texas ........-.....45. 1264 doubt? Because we have 
Jones when your name is ee re ee 1138 not realized the impor- 
Smith, or Smith when 7. Pennsylvania ........... 1091 tance of the following: 
your name is Brown? : 1. All teachers should 
MGS Wetpntaie dd meh caine hea 927 ; 
Any other name may be : be informed about the 
as good as or better than 9. New Jersey ....... 872 Parent-Teacher move- 
yours, but—you prefer BO UMM. 6 cx cecs os 0's < Bia arate th 662 ment and how to secure 
your own name. So it is . . ’ the National literature 
with organizations. Why CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE which is distributed ip 
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do we not insist with our- ‘ every state through the 
selves that we will call, 31, 1927 state office. 

at least our own National 2. The State Branches 
group, by its correct name. should work out a plan 
The names National Parent-Teacher Associa- whereby information about the organization and 


tion, or National Council of Parent-Teachers 
are excellent but—these are not our names. 
We have today but one name and that is: 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 

AND TEACHERS 
Let us all resolve that not once during this year 
of 1927 will we call ourselves anything else. 
If we hear anyone miscall us, let us tell him he 
is wrong and let him know the right name. At 
each local meeting could we not have a one 
minute drill on the correct local name, correct 
State name and correct National name? If all 
over the country we did this one thing, what an 
added respect people in general would have for 
us! Let us try it! 





The following letter has reached the National 
Office today from a worker in one of our well- 
organized states, which is typical of many re- 
ceived almost daily: 

“IT am interested in parent-teacher work, but, 
like so many others that are trying to do the 
work, yet not knowing just how or what to do, 
I’m coming to you for a bit of information. 

“Ts there such a book as a Parent-Teacher 


WELFARE 


development of parent-teacher associations does 
reach every school district in the state. This 
would seem to be an important subject for dis- 
cussion at state conventions, meetings of the state 
board and at district and council meetings. 





Two particularly interesting leaflets have re- 
cently reached the Office. One comes from the 
Ohio Branch and is called “Six Programs for 
Child Study Groups.” It is prepared by Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., State Chairman Com- 
mitte on Child Study Groups. The subjects con- 
sidered are: fears, anger, jealousy, children’s 
lies, habit building, and property rights. These 
are all subjects in which parents are vitally in- 
terested. The general plan of treatment is to 
consider and discuss: first, cause and preven- 
tion; then effects; and lastly, how to overcome 
the particular tendency or how to cultivate the 
desired tendency. An excellent bibliography on 
the subject under discussion is given in connec- 
tion with each program. The booklet contains 
16 pages and is the size of the leaflets of the 
National Congress. The writer states that the 
“programs are offered as mere suggestions. 
There has been an attempt to make these out- 
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f Help for 


Bewildered Parents 


(Pricer en with growing chil- developing the personalities and 














dren are bewildered! character of their children. 

The automobile, moving To meet this specific need, THE 
pictures, the volcanic upheaval of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL now 
the World War, jazz, radio — all gives you a series of readable, prac- 
have thrown unparalleled pressure tical articles on child psychology, 
on the capacity of children to adjust on home training to meet responsi- 
themselves to the conditions of life. bility and on physical and mental 

Today’s children are born into hygiene. 
such a world as we once read about This series is scientifically sound 
in the fantastic visionsof Jules Verne. but written with fascinating clarity. 
Wise parents seek eagerly every Begin now, for example, the three 
practical, sane, educational help in articles mentioned below: 


In the March Ladies’ Home Journal 


1. Never Too Young to Learn Responsibility—By Arthur H. Sutherland, Ph. D., 
and Myron M. Stearns. 


cuiaitd How a Wise Mother Overcame Inherited Tendencies in Her Son. 
. Divorce and Child Crime—By Ruth Scott Miller. 


et “Between eighty and ninety percent of child criminals are victims of 
divorce conditions and the house divided against itself.” 
3. What Sweets Shall Children Have?—By Mary Swarts Rose. 

oer: “The candy eaten the night before is not always thought of as a pos- 
sible reason why a cross child creates an uproar at breakfast next morning.” 
—Wouldn’t these three subjects form excellent topics for discussion at your 
next Association meeting? 

NOTE: In the April number of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Dr. Josephine Baker will write on Child Welfare Organization. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL can be purchased at any newsstand, 

or from our boy salesmen at 10 cents the copy; but to make certain of get- 


ting a whole year’s copies why not send only $1 with the subscription cou- 
pon below? 


'S) 


COUPON 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Box 1035 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $1 for which please enter for 1 year (12 issues) a sub- 
scription for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL addressed to 





My Name Town 
Street Address or (R.F.D.) a = State_ 
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lines concrete and full of suggestions for dis- 
cussion.” Many local groups would find much 
help in preparing programs from a perusal of 
this little booklet. 

The other publication is from the North Caro- 
lina Branch and is called “The New Parent- 
Teacher Handbook for North Carolina.” It is 
edited by Prof. Harold D. Meyer of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of North 
Carolina. The University is sending a free copy 
to every parent-teacher association in the state 
as well as to all high school principals and super- 
intendents. The price to all others is 50 cents 
per copy. 

Part I is devoted to a discussion of the parent- 
teacher association at work; Part II to the re- 
lationship of the local, state, and national asso- 
Ciations one to the other; Part III, types of or- 
ganization; Part IV, helpful suggestions; Part 
V, suggested programs; Part VI, supplementing 
the program; Part VII. constitutions and direc- 
tories. This book is full of helpful suggestions. 





The United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued Miscellaneous Circular No. 49, “A 
Guide to Good Meals for the Junior Home- 
maker.” The price is but 5 cents and the pub- 
lication should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Stamps are not accepted. 
Coin must be sent. Such interesting topics are 
treated as: how food supplies body needs, the 
five food groups, what are calories, the day’s 
meals, and food facts to remember. There is 
also a weight-height-age table for girl’s and one 
for boys. 





In January an interesting editorial from a 
Tampa, Florida, paper stated that: 

“Beginning tomorrow and continuing for five 
Wednesdays—those of January 12, 19 and 26, 
and February 2 and 9—some important confer- 
ences will be held at the new city auditorium 
in Plant Park. These are the conferences on 
problems of parenthood, under the auspices of 
the Hillsborough County Council of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, aided by the Tampa 
Bay Area Council Boy Scouts of America. 

“Among the problems to be discussed are the 
relation of parents to problems of delinquency in 
children; social traits of childhood and youth; 
child’s mastery of the arts of expression, lan- 
guage, music and drawing; relation of nutrition 
to general development; changing objectives in 
the public school; and problems of character 
education in children. 

“Not many matters are more important than 
are those to be considered by these conferences. 
As Rousseau has said, the training of childhood 
is a profession where we must know how to lose 
time in order to gain.” 

News comes that the conferences are being 
very well attended. 


From the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, comes an excellent article on “Recreation 
and the. Church,” by the Reverend Ashby Jones, 
of Atlanta, Georgia. This address, which was 
given at the Recreation Congress in Asheville, 
N. C., in 1925, is packed with excellent material 
for those interested in recreation. 


The National President’s schedule for March 
and April includes the following engagements 
which will place the work of the Congress be- 
fore new groups of people: 

The Northwest Conference on Parent-Train- 
ing, at Minneapolis, March 8. 

The first American Homes Congress, under 
the auspices of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Des Moines, lowa, March 
9-11. 

The City Council, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
March 14, 15. 

The Oklahoma State Convention, Oklahoma 
City, March 16-18. 

On March 30 Mrs. Reeve will sail with the 
party of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
transport “Chateau Thierry” for Hawaii, where 
she will attend the Pan-Pacific Conference on 
Education and Recreation, and will make an ad- 
dress on “National Standards in Child Wel- 
fare.’ Mrs. Reeve will remain in the islands 
for ten days after the close of the conference, 
to visit the associations in the new Territorial 
Branch of the Congress and discuss the work 
with the Territorial President, Mrs. Robbins. 
During the absence of Mrs. Reeve, the First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Edward C. Mason, will be 
acting president, and after March 24 all corre- 
spondence should be addressed to her, until May 
5, when the president will be at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, where mail may be sent. 





Safety Education 


A Magazine of the 
Good Adventure 


Published by the Education Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, 120 
West 42d Street, New York. Sub- 
scription price, one dollar a year. 
Reduced prices for quantity sub- 
scriptions. 


A magazine for teachers and pupils. 
Contains practical material for safety 
lessons in the form of stories, plays, 
projects, verse, and humor. Several 
pages devoted to news of Junior Safety 
Councils and School Patrols. Is widely 
used by the teacher as a safety text 
book, and by the children in the class- 
room and the school library. At- 
tractively illustrated. A very worth- 
while publication for the library of the 
Parent-Teacher Association; or for the 
home. Might be supplied in quantity 
to the school by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
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